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E. BcGERMAN, 
prea FRENCH, 


tive as 

“ and SPANISH, 

nee FOURTH SEASON. 

SRS. July 6th to August 15th: 
——o-— 


re paid, Recreation combined with Study. 
— Rates for Board and Tuition low. 





BUILDING USED BY THE CLASSES OF THE SARATOGA SUMMER SCHOOL. 
DEPARTMENT OF LANGUAGES under the direction of Sigmon M. Stern, Director of “Stern’s School of Languages of N. Y. City” 


mm 27 E. 44th Street, New York. (497 Send for full descriptive circular. 
— DEPARTMENT OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY under the direction of Dr. Edward Brooks, A. M., President of the National 
ING School of Elocution and Oratory, 1416 & 1418 Chestnut Streét, Philadelphia, Pa.| [48~ Send for full descriptive circular. 





“TD LACK-BOARDS are no more useful in the general work of the school than are Wall Maps in 
the proper teaching of geography. Both are essentials. If, among the many maps advertised, 











je ool officers are at a loss which to purchase, an examination of Guyot's will remove all doubts. 
Ss Guyot’s WALL Maps are published in various sizes and at different prices, adapted to 
de every demand. They include a Large Series, an Intermediate, a Common School, a Primary, and a 
of the Classical Series. . In their plan they are three- -fold—representing with equal distinctness in all 
ready. the maps, Outline, Political, and Physical characteristics. They are marked by mechanical ex 
a cellence and technical accuracy e declaration of Prof. Agassiz still remiains unchallenge d 
ae that ‘* Prof. Guyot’s Wa 1 Maps are incomparably superior to anything of 
. the kind thus far published.” Prices for introduction reduced. Descriptive circulars 
A. 4 and price list free. Correspondence solicited. 

MLS IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., Publishers, 753 & 755 Broadway, N. Y. 


Bere Adopted by the School EEO ss. In use in all the depart- 
a _ By Boards of some of the largest MILLER “ues ? - a ¢ ments at Washington. 
13, 7. cities ites of the the Union. oC. H. BROWNE, 19 Bond St., N. Y, 


—BOTANIES.— |PRACTICAL WORK IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The Best Text-Books for pemegen A = cig Series. The “ Pioneer" Series. Fully up A Transcript of foneee Given in the Primary Dept., Grammar 
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maton —_ Waa, Baker. School No. 49, New York City. 
r Bs crane x a heal For beginners. 246 pages. 12mo cloth By Sanan F. BUCKELEW and Mancarer W. Lewrs. 
Woop's best Field and t Bo 447 
Spey FLORIST a jmout, $2.25) mb up & — Part 1._THE mw MAN BODY: 
é Saar: andard Rook, ineta ali the flora cast to ald the teadber in’ giving instruction to young children, in physiology. 
Me pla Ie Peipoie note and sout = + morphology of | Desieped 
ted f the pri teachers in the public schools of Albany, Coboes, Saratoga 
olin. , -L, bt. aoe ie then aay othe single fora. Si pages. 8¥0. 4 Sori eo Yeates Mngbamton Kini, Kingston, Batavia, Sing Sing Lockport, Ellenville, ets, 
eke hyde N BOT. For the Amateur, | etc. Mailing price, cm 
eam fa ny aiid Instrucve we TUB. Comnts for examinatio~, $1.00: Part Il.-THE A BC READER, 
Conriats of ‘2 Tim Truk. 16ig x 11 M sheets of or a half-year’s work for Abecedarians. 
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t eezerr, lens, pa _ Wood's 
WCOD’s NT 


metr eatees ng, Rbite. towel By tae dosen, | aes te Tis is a series of two-leaved reading cards, Ulustrated, and foliowing the word method. Math 
een E 4to, cloth. Price, for examin- ing price, 25 cents 











gtlon, 55 cents. Wood's Price, for examination, Part lil} PLANT LESRONS, or BOTANY 
Fon, inl dencrte oud ane naan aan hates tor children, in*preparation, uniform with Parti. Prabeed be@ready dn the spring. Mailing price, 75 o. 
‘Tw 4.8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 111 & 113 William Street, N. Y. A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 16 Astor Place, New York. 
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A. H. ANDREWS & 60, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 


Manufacturers of the 

CELEBRATED 
“Triumph” & “Paragon” 

DOVETAILED 
SCHOOL DESKS. 
Globes Andrews’ Tellu- 
rians, Ma aps, Anatomical, 
Philosophical and Geo- 
graphical Charts, Biack- 
boards, etc. 


The latest inventions in School Appa- 
ratus for every grade ~ school. Special 
of ony of the above, free on application, 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO.. 
‘Bib Are i St t, Philadel, 
ree 


EIMER & AMEND, 
406, 207, 209 and 241 Third Avenue, 


NEW YORE. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


Chemical Apparatus, 


CHEMICALLY PURF 
CHEMICALS. 
Chemista, Colleges, 
Schools, and Laboratories, 
Supplied with the best goods at the lowest prices. 


Bunsen’s Burners and Combustion Fur- 
naces, a specialty in manufacture. 


BUY THE BEST, 


But don’t buy until you have seen 


STANFORD'S 
CELEBRATED 


WALL MAPS. 


Size 52 x 60 inches. 
IMPORTED ONLY BY 


HARRIS, ROGERS & Co.., 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Send for circular. Room 4, 


#17 TO 88 813 TO 6 84 TO 82.25. 
This ‘ ut represents a new mounting 
of a 12 ineh Terrestrial Globe +; 
~~ 





chreu.. 











8 are poanes Som the best set 
neatly Colored. 
Phe stand is 7 en. | mn, nickel, plated 
welling dne evappeat- 


fos [¥- cnet, 


in use 


the whole presents 
ance. We have, oe ‘evati 
of some 


— cut represents & 
12 inch, reduced form $13 to 8 and aé 
inch reduced f —_ St Fn same 
maps as above and on sbed brass 
boy vy Our ability to sell these Globes 
att quoted is the result of a 
comningien of labor-saving gained 
our at ted ve years experience as 

Fs obe manufacture 


Our comp 6, 
Glooes complete Catalogue of 10, 12, 16 and % inch 
Il. B. NIMS & CO,, Troy, N. Y. 












McShane Beil | Foundr ry 

Manuf: 

and Chime Ubimes tors chess On Colleges, 
B etewtteoney Balttmore.m4 









THE BEST, CHEAPEST, AND MOST DURABLE BLACKBOARD. 
TRIED! TESTED !! PROVED!!! 
Endorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever used. 


3 Send for full descriptive circular. 


AH. ANDREWS & 00, GSP. 
poet Na PENS. 


Soild STE all EEL throughout the World 
Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. 


For Fine Writing, No. 1, 303. end Ladies’, 170. For Broad Writing, 294, 389, 
and Stub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, 




















FOR ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings. Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquil), 290 & 291, 
Other styles to suit all hands. ("Sample Cards, Price Lists, etc., furnished on application. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, N. Y. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 
“JUST FROM THE PRESS! a= AOE MAKER’S 

up Entertainments. og Ata ro for every person, ENTIRELY NEW ,AND ORI AL. 
wae = mer, PRIVATE, SUNDA snp" av ‘SCHOUL coon it 
VERSARIES, ete. Sold by all the leading Booksellers, or 
upon receipt of price. Mstional Sehocl ef Blocution and 
DIALOGUEU= == 
Publication Dep't, Chas. C. Shoemaker, Manager. 
ART, EDUCATION, and PROGRESS. 
ANA CHIEVEMENT in SCIENCE for the AD dy treed preg ag or ARTIST, 
Indorsed A ail the Principals of the Public ond Private Sebosis thesughow tens A Fourteen 
rs’ constant use by the boards of Education of New Y nour Peilodelpk 
af BLACKBOANDS. SILICATE BOOK SLATES. BLAC« DIAMOND SLATING. 
Verfocte exile lack-bc Black-board for Teachers, snration of, FYORIns the SEESTS (oo int: 
Schools, etc. be applied over printing. 
Manssactnrad om only by el NEW La SILICATE BOOK SLATE 00. ved tee for ioe Catalog fea.) 





HE Walaint,| ‘ove,  E. B, BENJAMIN,  NEwyonk| PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS 
Svocesso porter and Manufacturer of MICROSCOPES, 
2: £2 22%. | SOMOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE COREMIGALS. sei pscoras, 
M pend end ol A very large stock ae ee inn ae for best goods. Correspondence MAGIC LANTERN; 
and Ap- ROMETERS, 
THERMOMETERS, 
Drawing eh Be Putossphical and 


Ut snd Deevotons of oar Ton Ostloce my 


QUEEN & Co, 


024 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, 


DISFIGURING HUMORS 

HUMILIATING 
ERUPTIONS 
ITCHING 


AND 
BURNING 
TORTURES 








D EVERY SPECIES of Itching, Scaly, Pim 
ply, 
A* Scrofulous, and Infantile Humors cured }: by the 


Curicura VENT, the new Blood Purifie 
ses the blood ond] perspiration of Smpuritio 8 yt 
Cause, 
aes the t Skin Cure, instantly ali 
and \Iadamation, ®, clears rare the be Skin and scaly ee 
r. 
ma Sour, an = ore a, Skin Beautifier ang 
Disrasct et’ Hult 
in Blemishes, =, Chabped « and Olly Skin , 
Sold e : Cutie 


50 
ens, toe oe cura, 50 cents ; Soap, 
Porrer Drvue AND CHEMICAL Co, 
Bosvon, Mase 


Cussopna 
Toilet 


_§2"Send for “ How To Cure Sxm Diszases 


F{LEMENTARY 


Physical 


APPARATUS. 


Practica) and cheap. F For ¢ Grammar E 
School. Send for catalogue. : shee 


MILTON BRADLEY Co, 
Springfield, Mass. 








THE KERNER STYLOGRAPHIC PEN 





one in the } ea bing? cepers itis the tube which age te wie bod a. ink, one > 
= w- Aeys action. r book- he best world, and alw: rea er 
se. 4 for circulars, THE K KERNE oryviogHaruse PEN CO., 25 Bond SN “y. 





TEACHERS or BOTANY 
Oyslepetia of Practical Floriculture. 


1 volume, cloth, uniform in size with the “ Encyclopedia Beitenaton,” Price, $6.00. 
To Teachers enclosing this advertisement with urder, 82.5: 


TOWNSEND Mac COUN, Publisher, 744 Broadway, N. Y. 
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THE POPULAR apes ge 
— OF TODAY — 















597 WASHINGTON oe id 
BRANCH HOUSES 


2 WARREN ST.NEW vom [BST 
17® MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO. ASS. 
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ESTIMATES BOSTON SCHOOL SUJFPLY CO. 
FURNISHED. 





15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


SIBLEY’S PATENT PENCIL SHARPENER. 


The Only Practical Lead and Slate Pencil 
sharpener Ever Inveated. 


Simple, durable, and easily ke 1. order 
Works rapidly, a d mai es a fine 


Warranted to work twice as oes as any 
Pencil sharpener in the market. 


Send for descriptive circular to 








Tt. G. SELLEW, — 


MANUFACTURER OF 


DESH Ss. 
OFFICE AND LIBRARY FURNITURE, 


111 Fulton St., New York. 








Fine Cylinder and Roll Top Desks. WILLARD E SIBLEY, Waltham, Mass, 


Yale Fountain Gold Pen, 


ARRANTED & YEARS ! 





Als) THE MILAGRAPH. Writes 1: 5000 words 
without eenting. Costs 75 cents and upward. 
Warranted perfect, or money 1efunded. 

| Send fc for Circulars. 


YALE AIN PEN 
linn ees 8t., New 4 a 


JUR SCHOOL 1L AIDS Set ‘epetem for cm 
at 








ducting schools order b set contains 
150 pretty c cards, beautiful 
chromo merit and 12 et Bc. 800 excelsior 
conde: gltne pes are ; half set 500 new designs 
brillian school reward, excelsior, 
merit, credit, Easter, ‘rienaat 
ee 
s le c 
dozen. 20c. If you do not care to 
order sam any iJ 





THE 


st tt Pract: Peach. 


By FRANCIS W. PARKER. 
- A Paper for Teachers and Parents. 


$1.00 PER YEAR. 





CQ TeachersPub.Co., 335 Wabash Av., Chicago 








ESTERBROOK'S *SENe: 





STANDARD SCHOOL NUMBERS, 
333, 444, 128, 105 & 048. 
FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 Joha St. N.!. 
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A FEW SIMPLE POINTS. 


The price of the SCHOOL JoURNAL for 50 nos. year, is 
1 ne civance. If not paid in advance, $2.50 per year. for 3 
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we are otherwise ee oo 
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sete, and large 12-page illustrated 
rtising rates on epgiiaaien to J CHARLO! 
Place, N. ¥. Ths — 
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CL ee? 


NaTURE is now prepared to give her most 
fascinating object lessons, The wise teach- 
er will gladly accept her aid. 


5 





In respect to self-esteem, some people as- 
sume to be like the sun, causing the planets 
to revolve around it. Stationed in a central 
place, they immediately begin in the most 
urbane manner possible to command. “Gen- 
tlemen, please revolve! Please revolve!” It 
does not occur to them that there is no es- 
Pq reason why revolutions should take 
place, 
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CARLYLE compares the work of the world to 
an immense hand-barrow with innumerable 
handles, of which there is one for every hu- 
man being. But there are some people so 
lazy that they not only let go their handle, 
but they jump upon the barrow and increase 
the weight. Don’t let go your handle! There 
‘8 an abundance of profitable work for every 
one who is willing to lift and push.! 


PRESIDENT PORTER, at the annual dinner 
of the Yale Alumni Association of Philadel- 


\] © PRE Eee. 














phia, last week, said: ‘“‘An education is de- 
signed to prepare a man for the work and 
emergencies of life.” Thinking out the 
problems of daily occurrence correctly, and 
acting in accordance with the conclusions 
promptly, has led thousands to success. 
Want of thought, which is want of educa- 
tion, has led many more thousands to fail- 
ure. 





SypNey SMITH once on entering a draw- 
ing-room in a fashionable mansion in Lon- 
don, found it lined with mirrors on all sides. 
Seeing himself reflected in every direction, 
he said that he supposed he was at a meet- 
ing of the clergy, and there seemed to be a 
very respectable attendance! This witty 
critic told a well known truth. The reflec- 
tion of a s¢lf-conceited person is always em- 
inently respectable or beautiful ix his 
opmion. 





Children will form characters. It cannot 


long-| be helped. What kind, is another thing. 


Some kind is certain. This is a law of neces- 
sity. Whoever has anything to do witha 
child, trains that child, whether he will or 
not. So soon as a pupil comes under his 
teacher, he begins to absorb character in- 
fluences. The oxygen taken into the lungs 
goes into the blood and becomes a part of 
the body. It does its work of purifying and 
strengthening. Pure air ix a necessity. We 
must breathe, and if we grow strong we must 
havé pure oxygen. Character will be formed, 
and if it is to be of a healthy kind, it must be 
by breathing a healthful moral atmosphere. 
Character can be no more talked into chil- 
dren than pure air can be talked into them. 
They must live in it and breathe it. Whata 
teacher is, not what he says, moulds charac- 
ter. 


Truth is of no value unless it has given to 
it voice hands, and feet. It can then speak, 
take hold, and run. The sublimest truths the 
world has ever heard would have remained 
buried to this day had they not been made 
known. Ignorance never seeks the truth— 
the truth must seek it, The resolute, coura- 
geous; unconquerable men and women who 
have felt the truth, and made it known, have 
been unspeakable blessings to the world. To 
feel is one thing; to confess and act what is 
felt is entirely another. Just now educational 
truth is taking strong hold of the world, be- 
cause a few are bold enough to express their 
convictions, and self-sacrificing enough to 
live np to them. Men who have moved the 
world have had this character, from Socrates, 
Savonarola, Peter the Hermit, and Pesta- 
lozzi, to Horace Mann and David Page. 


> 


The tones that reach a child's heart vibrate 
there and will be reproduced thousands of 
times. The harsh metallic sounds of anger 
and crimination will never lose their effect. 
A child's voice is only the echo of other 
voices. Listen to children at play—the little 
girl is mother over again, and the boy re- 
peats his father. He goes to the gymna- 














sium and strengthens muscle, to the school 
and develops just what he is exercised in. 
Books form an iufinitesmal part of his educa- 
tion. If heis to be magnanimous, forgiving, 
sympathetic, and strong, he must get for 
food magnanimity, forgiveness, sympathy, 
and strength. It is of infinitely more impor- 
tance that a child should have these virtues 
than that he should learn arithmetic, gram- 
mar, geography, and history. We make too 
much of the three R's. The fact that the 

ubject of a finite verb must be in the nomi- 
native case has no influence on character, but 
the way this fact is taught has. 





A LITTLE boy in one of the public schools 
of this city dropped dead a few days ago, 
while reciting. The cause might not have 
been over-pressure; it might simply have 
been hereditary heart disease; it might have 
been worry or confinement; it might have 
been simply that his time had come to die. 
It is unjust to lay all the diseases that chil- 
dren are heir to at the doors of teachers. 
They have enough to bear already. 

Teachers do not commit murder. They 
are, with few exceptions, kind and consider- 
ate. But with all this, may it not be possible 
that school confinement and class marking 
may produce insanity or death? In other 
words, is it not possible that even our best 
systems may be improved? The great ob- 
stacle to progress consists in the fact that 
we often reach a place where we are not 
willing to admit that any progress can be 
made. The claim of infallibility on the part 
of any unsanctified mortal is proof positive 
of weakness and error. 





Is it not a little singular that a young man 
on entering college must know five books of 
Ceesar, six books o! Virgil, six orations of 
Cicero, four books of Xenophon, and three 
books of Homer, and almost nothing about 
a telescope, a microscope, a flower, a rovk,a 
barometer, or a thermometer? Does the dig- 
ging out of Greek roots and the unravelling 
of knotty Latin sentences afford better men- 
tal discipline than solving the difficult prob- 
lems of Nature? Have the men of the clas- 
sics had greater minds than the men of sci- 
ence? What has given to the world the 
thousand inventions that are blessing it— 
science or the classics? These are not trivial 
questions They affect our courses of study 
and our methods of teaching. 

Can any one be found who will serious!y 
claim that science is not entitled to as much 
respect as Greek and Latin? If one young man 
gets as much mental discipline out of science 
as another gets out of the dead languages, 
is he not entitled to as good a degree? There 
is another side to this question which some 
zealous advocates of inflexible courses of 
study should consider. It may be found in 
a comparison between the morality of the 
Odes of Horace and astronomy. Which 
study is more likely to form a good charac- 
ter? Can there be any doubt as to the right 
answer to this question? 
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ScHoots for idiots, imbeciles, and persons of un-|Come more or less familiar. TrEasURE-TROVE is| Teachers’ Association of Lowell. These are som, 
sound mind are rapidly improving. Almost with-| Commended by the best minds as a magazine fresh. | of the statements: 
out exception the best methods of instruction are | Pure, and attractive, containing just what theboys| + To.day the teacher who would avoid the deadly 


found in them. 


Hon. B. G. NorTHRoP recently addressed the fac- 
ulty and students of Cornell University on the sub- 
ject of forestry. All university work was suspended, 
and the : ttendance at the lecture was large. 








One of Saratoga’s chief attractions in the eyes of 
a venerable Boston editor is its nearness to the 
great eastern cities—the very thing which makes 
it objectionable to a Western editor. But then, 
noor man, fate has placed him beyond the reach of 
Boston’s magnetic atmosphere. 





THE Saratoga Summer School is the union of 
three institutions, viz., 
guages (New York City), the National Schoul of 


Stern’s School of Lan-| 


| and girls want to read. 


CONCERNING ‘“‘Quincy Methods” the Praetical 
|.Teacher says: *‘ Miss Patridge has done her work 
|thoroughly and well. The writer (Col. Parker) 
|can bear witness. to her long, persevering, and 
‘thoughtful study of teaching. The publishers find 
| fault with the former superintendent of the Quincy 
schools because he'claims that he gut some of the 
so-called ‘Quincy Methods from Calkins’ Primary 
Object Lessons.’ So far as the writer knows, the 
work in Quincy came from Rosseau, Comenius, 
| Froebel, Mann, Calkins, end from prominent edu- 
cators, whose buoks the teachers in Quincy could 
read and understand. There was nothing dis- 
tinctly new or original in the late Quincy work. 
Its goodness or badness comes from the principles 








Elocution and Oratory (Philadelphia), and Kinder- 
garten and Primary Teaching (La Porte, 'nd.) In- | 
struction will commence July 6 and close August 
15. Full particulars can be obtained by addressing 
Dr. 8. M. Stern, 27 East 44 St., New York. 





FuLL preparations are made for the coming 
neeting of the American Institute of Instruction 
next July at Newport, R. I. Among the outside 
attractions, a free ocean voyage to Block Island is 
expected. Round trip tickets can be obtained f: om 
all points in the East at reduced rates. Board at 
the Ocean House will be $225, and at private 
boarding houses at from $1.00 a day to $2.00, 








The New Hampshire Journal thus describes what 
it calls the ‘‘murderovs method” of the public 
schools: 


‘*The vast educational machine grinds on as remorse- 
lessly as ever. Its victims are found in thousands of 
households and many more sleep in the graveyards, and 
yet the grim curriculum in the hands of the School 
Committee is steadily beitig strained up to an increased 
pressure in the interests of what is called the ‘ mgher 
education.’ What is there in this school training that 
should enable it to hold on its way with undiminished 
pace? Its not because the awful results are not to be 
clearly seen. Go into any pubheschoo); the bent forms, 
the squinting, near-sighted eyes, the excited or worn-out 
expressions in many faces, the signs of disease and near 
death, tell too plainly what fruits are following ‘these 
liberal courses of study,’ pursued uoder the whip and 
spur of frequent examinations and mer:torious marks 
and the prizes of promotion. Cointo the households, 
and see how every law of health in eating, rest and 
sleep is violated 1or the sake of ‘ the higher education.’ ” 





THE next meeting of the National Association at 
Saratoga bids fair to be large and successful. 
President Soldan is arranging an excelJent pro 
gram, full of just what the teachers will want to 
hear. Saratoga has the capacity of entertaining 
three thousand teachers at $1.00 a day. Hotels 
will*charge $2.50, and liberal reductions will be 
made in railroad rates. There iscertainly no place 
where teachers can be more delightfully entertained 
than at Saratoga. The tempting bait of cheap and 
numerous excursions should not be held out. There 
are thousands of teachers who will attend if they 
know they will receive educational food. Amuse- 
ment is not the drawing force for earnest teachers. 
If one thousand would join the National Associa- 
’ tion for life, agreeing to pay their annual two dol- 
lars whether they attend or not, its success would 
be assured. When this professional stage in the 
history of the association shall he reached, its 
character will be on a par with the great meetings 
of other professional bodics, and not until then. 





ALTHOUGH much has been said concerning the 
evil influence of pernicious literature upon young 
minds, it seems that the policy of suppression is 
not in reality so effectual as the endeavor to over- 
come evil with good. Only half the battle has been 
fought when trashy books have been condemned 
and plac: d under the baris. It still remains that 
a plentiful supply of good reading be provided to 
crowd: utthe bad. This is the object continually 
kept in mind by the publishers of TREASURE-TROVE, 
and the aim is to make it so attractive that young 
people will not think it any sacrifice to devote their 
time to its pages, instead of to the yellow-backed 
literature with which some of them may have be- 


and methods of the past, and in such a light 
‘Quincy Methods’ should be read and studied by 
all teachers who are seeking for the truth.” 

The words upon which a comment was made, 
taken from the Practical Teacher, were, ‘‘ Many 
of the so-called Quincy Methods came from a book 
entitled Primary Object Lessons ” The publishers 
of ‘Quincy Methods” have never thought of find- 
ing fault with. the former superintendent of the 
Quincy schools. 





THE recent report of the Secretary of the Massa- 
chusset’s Board of Education is a valuable docu- 
ment. It is especially to be commended for the 
faithful work of the Agents, George A. Walton, 
George H. Martin, and John T. Prince. An article 
on the next page, taken from Mr. Martin’s report, 
shows the condition of some schools in the Old Bay 
State. Jt must not be concluded that these are 
types of all, or that Massachusetts is behind her 
sister states in methods of teaching, for this is not 
the case; but it must be admitted that few super- 
vising offic:-rs have the courage to tell the truth as 
these gentlemen have told it. A former report by 
Mr. Walton will long be remembered, in fact, it 
did more to show the need of reform, even where 
reform was supposed to be least needed, than any- 
thing that had been printed. The facts given» by 
Mr. Martin this year should be sufficient to con- 
vince the most sceptical that decided means should 
be used to improve our methods of teaching, even in 
those parts of our country, educationally the most 
favored. We may infer what the condition of 
schools is where the advantages for training 
teachers and obtaining a good education have al- 
ways been poor. 





Dr. HiGBEE has been reappointed as State super- 
intendent of Pennsylvania by Gov. Pattison. This 
looks like Civil Service Reform in Educatio». Dr. 
liigbee is a Republican, but takes no partisan 
interest in politics. His reappointment will have 
a wholesome influence over the state in the way of 
placing educational interests above pulitics. Dr. 
Higbee was appointed for the first time by Gov. 
Hoyt in 1881, as the successor to Dr. Wickersham, 
who resigned. He is a gord mathematician, one 
of the most accomplished classical-scholars of the 
State, a polished orator, and a firm executive 
officer. He has widely influenced educational 
thought throughout the State during his four years 
of service, in the way of directing attention to the 
importance of culture, scholarship, and thvrough 
professional trainmg in teachers, and of holding 
uo before teachers the development of character 
as the ideal in education. His personal influence 
has changed in many counties the character of the 
institute work in the way of making it more pro- 
fessional and centering its interest on the study of 
the child. But four ) ears ago ther» was very little 
demand for instruction in mental science at insti- 
tutes; now there is a cail for it all over the state. 
His reappointment is received with universal ap- 
probation, and the Governor's action in the matter 
is highly commended. 





A GROSS MISREPRESENTATION OF THE TRUTH was 
made in a paper read at a recent meeting of the 





charge of old fogyism must see to it that there ic 
plenty of noise in bis school. Disorder is now ¢&. 
| sired.” If any one believes this he can be forgive, 
for opposing the new methods. 

The author describes a scene in a school-room as 
follows: 

** All the teachers were found standing, and ap. 
tually holding on to their desks with their hands 
to steady themselves under the exertion of shout. 
ing, so as to make themselves heard above the diy 
which was being made by their pupils. Scholars 
were standing, talking, eating apples, moving 
about, and even indulging in small games with 
each other, with the entire approval of their teach. 
er. , To do them justice, I must say, that the most 
of them were busily at work, but some were not, 
and areal effort seemed to be made to do every. 
thing that was done in the noisiest possible way. 
‘Scholars, take slates,’ shouted the teacher, and at 
once s'ates were taken and placed upon the desks 
with a manifold effort to get up a rousing bang, in 
which it must be admitted that they succeeded per. 
fectly .” 

There may be truth in this description, but there 
is none in the statement that this school is a rep. 
resentative of the *‘ New Education.” It is not dis. 
order that is contended for, but real order. When 
a child’s attention is distracted from his work by 
the fear that he shall make a forbidden motion, he 
is in a greater state of disorder than when he eats 
apples and talks to his neighbor. When his mind is 
intent on his work he is in order, even though he 
forgets where he is, and announces his discoveries 
to his neighbor. But he can be taught to be care- 
ful in everything without at all restraining his |i- 
berty. 

When people wish to make an impression by de- 
livering strung statements, they should know what 
they are talking about, or the deepest impression 
made will be that of their profound ignorance. 


i" 





THE author of many of the ‘‘ Mind Articles” has 
had occasion to quote from several of the standard 
authors, among others, 7ate’s Philosophy of Fdu- 
cation was credited with the following: 


‘THE TIME OF SCHOOL EDUCATION, as to age, may 
be divided into five periods: 

1. Infancy, extending to four years. 

2. Early childhood, extending to about seven 
years. 

3. Childhood, extending to about ten years. 

4. Early youth, to about fourteen years. 

5. Youth, to manhood. 


THERE ARE FOUR DISTINCT STAGES OF DEVELOPMENT 
IN THE LIFE OF A HUMAN BEING. 

During the first stage the perceptive faculties 
predominate. They are the following: Sensation. 
| Perception, Attention, Observation, Retention, 
Primitive Judgment or Intuitive Perception. 

During the second stage the conceptive faculties 
predominate. These are ulso called the representa 
tive faculties. They are the following: Memory, 
Imitation, Cone-ption, Imagination, Association, 
Recollection, Representation, as exhibited in Lan- 
guage, Primitive Judgment, associated with Con: 
ception. 

During the third stage the knowing faculties 
predominate. These are the following: Abstrac 
tion, Class.fication, Generalization, Explicit Com- 
parison, Composition and Analysis, Judgment 

‘ During the fourth stage the Reasoning Faculties 
lare in their perfection. These are Reason, exer 
| cised in Demonstration, Induction, Explicit Obser- 
vation, Reflection, and Speculative Thinking.” 

_ Concerning this extract, Professor Parr, of Min 
_nesota, thinks it is calculated to make ‘men and 
gods first laugh and then weep!” This is the first 
‘criticism we have ever read on the psychology of 
'this educational classic. Will the professor explain 
“himself? By the way, is it not a little singular 
'that a professor-elect in a university should not 
know so common a book as the one from which the 








extract was taken? 
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WASTE WORK. 


few of the teachers have themselves ben scientific- 

jally trained is the chief cause of the defective 

|teaching. Many with ample time and means cn- 
WHAT ARE OUR SCHOOLS ACTUALLY DOING? The | tinue to use the traditional methods. 

answer to this question will be useful, if not pleas-| | found the dust accumulating in one of the 


ant. Mr. George H. Martin, agent of the Mass. | finest laboratories in the State, in a school with 
poard of Education, has given us life views of | 





some of the schools he has inspected, and we tran-| schoo} I found a class trying to reci:e from a book 
scribe a few of the photographs as we find them | descriptions of various kinds of batteries. After 
in his report. . . - | vainly trying to imagine them the pupils were al- 
HisTORY TEACHING IS OFTEN THE NARROWEST KIND | lowed to see one of each kind. In another school a 
oF TASK-WORK, HAVING IN IT NO KLEMENT OF TEACH- | boy reciced, **There are three kinds of rocks, strati- 
isc. The text-book is the only source of informa. | fied, igneous and metaphoric.” After defining 
tion. The lessons are assigned by pages and chap- stratified rocks, a small piece of slate was shown 
ters. The daily class exercise is a mere catecheti-|to the pupils. No reference was made to a ledge 
cal examination, and most of the questioning vio- | of stratified rock within ten feet of the window. 
latesevery educational principle. In one school eath | The teacher said the cement in calcareous con- 
pupil was called upon to recite the whole lesson | glomerate is ‘carbonic acid.” 
without questions. While each one was reciting 


the others were studying. In another school, a5 | descriptions of various minerals ani rocks, with 
the pupils hesitated the teacher gave the first | out seeing any specimens. I found the teacher 
words of the paragraph. Then, losing his place in | and class struggling with some specimens that had 
the book, he remarked, “I don't quite see where | just been furnished. The teacher apologized for 


you are working.” eis lat |her work, saying she got nothing in college to 
In another the following dialogue took place, the | help her in that line. ‘We had lectures in 


subject of the lesson being the Greek philosophers, | geology, and there were minerals in the cabi- 
the pupils @ first-year class, and the teacher with |nets, but all that we were expecte! to do was to 
open book in hand :— |jadmure their beauty.” 


J __ ts : | 
Leggs ~ Re eae a ch raghree serbrreceg re 4 In another city school, a class reciting zodlogy 
eonebe & 7 1c8 ABC! from a book, used the phrase ‘‘ retractile claws.” 


astronomy ?” 
One Pupil.—*‘ Diogenes.” 


* ee peer De a a Who was Diogenest it from a book. That the pupils might learn for 


, ' , | themselves by observing a cat's claws did not occur 
. a “ec b.” a a * ~ - 
were - od : Rrra Re abe: cynic. Who | to her. This was in a city containing two museums 


was called ‘the laughing philosopher ?’ ” + agen eee ee bleb 
(No Answer). ‘* Democritus, because he treated qororartecr meatless eat! 


, ‘ ; a ais isuch teachers. IF PUPILS HAVE NOT PREVIOUSLY 
the fullies and vices of mankind with ridicule. He : 
‘ ‘ , LEARNED TO OBSERVE, THESE TEACHERS CANNOT SHOW 
taught that the pbysical universe consists of atoms, 


: THEM HOW, FOR THEY DO NOT KNOW HOW. SO THE 
and that nature, space, and motion are eternal.” | 
: -| BLIND LEAD THE BLIND. 


Iheard a similar exercise by another teacher in| Ripropic SEEMS TO BE AN INDEFINITE TERM. In 


the same school. P . . 
one exervise called rhetoric I heard the following : 
In another school, as I entered the class-room the first, some pupils read some facts which they had 


— — a ee ot | Gathered and transcribed from cyclopedias, con- 
, B _ cerning ** The mystic number, seven ;” next came 


teing the reign of Charles I., she questioned as a recitation of some rules for punctuating, with 


In another school, a class learned from a Look 


« ae ‘applications in sentences. The teacher had previ- 
= Fn open Ay northern part of | ously dictated the rules and sentences. Third, the 
“This is Rabie in history as the 1” Riediien, class took Gray's Elegy and described the sentences 


“Long Parliament.” 'as simple, compound, ete. The work assigned for 


4 , , . | the next day was to ‘“‘make out a bill.” Inanother 
The ki full . ° ce 
ee ee, yo emia We ie school a class in rhetoric was reciting upon the 


—?” Answer. ‘ Execution.” : 
“The kit Fetifed amid cries of —— 1” Anexer history of the Aryan people Text-books are used, 
“ Privilege.” and definitions and rules are committed and re- 


|cited. ‘he books are so poorly written, and the 
‘ : - definitions so vague, that the pupils are left to 
STUDIED is a feature of history teaching. F oF €X-' guess in their attempt to apply the rules and defi 
ample, —a class in history recited that the period of | nitions to the examples.. General looseness and 


Queen Anne is sometimes called the Augustan age | jank of point secm to characterize all this work. I 
of English literature. When-questioned as to the ).. - ' 


. - : have scarcely heacd an exercise in rhetoric which 
meaning of the expression, none of the pupils uld was worth the time spent upon it. The following 
aswer. They had studied Roman history, and 4... extracts from my Mote bok : 
knew that Augtstas a on ee They did “———‘g Rhetoric. Chi : of sentences by contraction apd 
not know of any authors who lived 4uring his substitution of clauses and phrases. Work loosely done. ‘No 


reign, although they had studied Virgil a yeur. | eter thee daerent ecodec et expent BR eS Sara 


A WANT OF CORRELATION OF THE VARIOUS SUBJECTS 


i ; ; : s the best. The exercise ot ittle value.” 
Reing questio.ed in another direction, they could “cigs readiog ‘Legend of Sleepy Hollow. One telis story. 
uot associate the lesson of the day with any events | Each readsa paragrapa and immediately gives the subs.ance in 


his own Ww ing very pour, 


in American history. Here were a number of re-| done. Few quest.ons asked.” 
| “——"§ Rhetoric. Substitution of generi> fur ific words. 


lated facts which might have been used to throw Work very careless. Kuife proposed as substitute fur sword aud 
light upon each other ; but they had remained | wePice Roctoric. Hoview otetyie, Statements from book. in 
isolated, and for all the teaching would continue | 828werto questions. No illustrations given or called for. Pu 


. a | pil says,—' A thought is to express anytuing.’ ‘ An idea is a single 
%v. TI have seen numerous similar cases. Ppjeck.” Teacher — Yes,a thought is to realize the idea. 


“ur T.eid ai the unit or centre of the thougat.’ Teacher talks 
WE CANNOT GIVE TO STUDENTS SCIENCE ; WE CAN | ™uch without definite aim.” 


MAKE THEM SCIENTIFIC,” is the remark of a distin. MORE HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS ARE STUDYING ALGE 
tuished writer. In the majority of schools there is BRA THAN ANY OTHER ONE BRANCH. Why this is so 
ttle attempt to make the students scientific, and | would, perhaps, be difficult to tell. A daily lesson 
the attempt to give them science fails. Four causes is given to it through the first year. The method 
combine to produce this state of affairs. First, the 


used in teaching it is quite umform throughout 
absence of clementary science teaching in the low-| the schools. The differen.e between different 
®t schools ; second, the amount and variety of | 


schools is chiefly in degrees of thoroughness. Text- 
Work imposed upon the teachers in most of the| books are used; ‘definitions and rules learned 
high schools ; third, the scanty provision by the and recited ; examples performed and problems 
‘chool authorities of the means of teaching; fourth, solved. This cannot be done successfully without 
the fact that many of the teachers have not been’ hard work; hence there is valuable discipline in it, 
"ained in the modern scientific method. That su though of an extremely narrow kin. 


paraphrasiog not weil 


‘abundant teaching force. In another well-equipped | 


Some one asked about the sheath. The teacher | 
eaid she couldn't say, and proceeded to read about | 


QUESTIONS ON METHODS.* 





FOR USE AT EXAMINATIONS. 


The figures at the end of each qu.stion refer to the pages in 
| * Parker's Talks on Teaching.” 


1. What is the road to genuine success in teach- 


ing. 20 
| 2 What isthe importance of motive in teach- 
jing? 21 

3. What should be the true motive of all educa- 

tion! 22 

4. What is Pestalozzi’s declaration? 22 
5. What 1s Froebel’s declaration? 22 
6. What can you say of knowledge, skill, and 
character? 22 
7. What must the teacher know, to aid in the 
mind’s development? 22 
8. What is important on the part of the teacher, 
in order to train children how to do? 23 
9. What are thoughts? 26 
10. What are ideas? 26 
11. How do we get thoughts? 26 
12. What is the difference between hearing lan- 
guage and reading? 27 
13. Define the process of learning to talk? 28 
14. What must the child do in order to learn to 
read? 28 
15. What is oral reading? 28 
16. What is the use of oral reading? 28 
17. What effects will incorrect habits of reading 
have upon the child? 29 
18. What is the true process of learning to read? 
30 

19. How does the child acquire the words he 
speaks? 30 
20 Whatcan you say of the laws of associa- 
tion? 30 


21. Should the method be changed to teach the 
child written words from that by which it learned its 
s, oken words? 31 and 32 

22. Should the child begin with the elements of a 
word? 

23. Define the steps described to teach a child to 

| read? 32 and 33 

24. When should we dispense with the use of ob- 
| jects in teaching a child to read? 33 

25. What is the best way to fix the form of the 
word in the mind? 34 

26. What are some of the best means to arouse 
the mind to acts of association in teaching rend- 
ing? 35 

27. Which is the better method, to begin with 
the word or the sentence? 36 

28. How can you teach children to read natu- 
rally? 37 

29. What must the child know before it can read 
‘naturally? 38 and 39 

30. What is your opinion of the Alphabetic 
Method of teaching reading! 

81 Why should the child learn to write as early 
as it learns to read? 41 

82. Why not teach printing and script together’ 

42 

33. Is it difficult for the child to change from the 

script to the printed forms? 42 


* Copyright, 1885, by David G. Williams. 





‘* EDUCATION IS FOREVER THE SAME.” This is a 
text irom which many sermons have been preeched. 
The best thing about it is IT Is TRUE; it always 
was, it always will be true: and there is nothing on 
the earth, under the earth, or above it, concerning 
which the same remark caunot be made if we look 
at it in the same light as the word education is 
used in our text. Dr. Raub says that ‘“‘the chief 
object of education is development, in the fullest 
sense of the term— intellectual, moral, and phys- 
ical.” This isa principle of the science of educa 
tion—just as true when Cain killed Abel, as when 
Guiteau killed Garfield. 

A PRINCIPLE IS ETERNAL, UNCHANGEABLE, AND FUN- 
DAMENTAL. The applications of this principle may 

'be various. We are continually learning to do far 
more and far better than ever Pestalozzi or Froebel 
dreamed, but we shall never get beyond their prin 
ciples. The stars are from the ages, and the laws 
governing their motions are from creation’s dawn; 

‘but the telescopes of yesterday are continually pe. 
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vealing new forms and changes. Now, because 
the laws of the universe are old it does not follow 
that astronomy is also old. Because the science of 
mathematics is old, it does not follow that our 
arithmetics cannot be improved. 

WE ARE CONTINUALLY DISCOVERING ABSURDITIES IN 
OUR APPLICATION OF PRINCIPLES in arithmetic, gram- 
mar, geography, history, reading, writing, and 
spelling. A new way of applying an old principle is 
what makes a new education, and since the world 
is gaining in knowledge and wisdom, the newest 
education isthe best-—-not what some ignoramus 
calls the ‘‘ new education,” but the latest philosoph- 
ical methods of teaching, are the best methods of 
teaching the world has ever seen. Why should 
they not be? The thought of the world moves 
along certain fixed lines of logical reasoning. Its 
end is always improvement. 

CHANGE ALONG LINES OF RIGHT THINKING IS ALWAYS 
IMPROVEMENT. It cannot help being. Change is 
not of necessity improvement; it may be pulling 
down, decay and death, but change, as a conse- 
quence of correct observation, reasoning, and judg- 
ment, is always, and eternally will be, towards the 
better. There can be no doubt concerning the ab- 
solute truthfulness of this statement. It is sound 
logic. All of this applies to improved educational 
methods in the following way: From before Christ, 
certain principles became fixed; gradually they 
were believed by a few. After two thousand years 
they are admitted by many. From these founda- 
tion statements certain improved practices have 
been adopted. Gradually they are gaining ground, 
and the time is not distant when they will become 
universally admitted as guides of action. 

THE NEW EDUCATION IS THE OUTGROWTH OF NEW 
APPLICATIONS OF ADMITTED PRINCIPLES. As thought 
is intensified, other new applications will be dis- 
covered and other revolutions will be commenced. 
Educational thinking isin its infancy, because only 
recently has it been admitted that our schools can 
be improved; but since thought is quickened along 
logical lines, improvements are as certain as the 
planting of this spring and the golden fruit of the 
coming autumn. Abstractly, then, there is no new 
education, but practically all things are new. Ab- 
stractly there is nothing new, but in the living 
present everything is new, and in the future will 
be newer still. 





THE London Schcolmaster says, concernirg cor- 
poral punishmeut, that ‘‘ punishments must be in 
flicted if our children are to be properly disciplined. 
The teacher who fails to recognize and act upon 
this fact fails in his duty to his pupils. As to the 
kind of punishment to be inflicted, that depends 
upon circumstances. It will be found that in very 
many cases corporal punishment properly adminis- 
tered is the most suitable, producing the greatest 
good with the least permanent evil. Where this is 
the case no teacher should allow himself to be de- 
terred from inflicting it by the mistaken views of 
well-meaning but impracticable theorists. We have 
heard that a certain place is paved with good in- 
tentions. Certainly much harm in this world is 
occasioned by men actuated with the best inten- 
tions, but having no practical acquaintance with 
the questions they handle. Theorists are not to be 
despised ; but theory not based on experience is a 
very unsafe guide. The general experience of man- 
kind has shown that corporal punishment in cer- 
tain cases is salutary. No amount of gush on the 
part of eminent philanthropists will convince ordi- 
nary people to the contrary. More good would be 
done by considering in what ways the amount of 
punishment necessary may be reduced to a mini- 
mum, and how that punishment may be inflicted 
so as to secure the best results.” 

If the editor of the Schoolmaster were a principal 
in New York City, he might find occasion to modify 
his practice, if not his views, of corporal punish- 
ment. 


THE time draweth nigh when the proof reader 
must wade through the patent medicine ‘ad” in 
search of typographical errors, for behold, he that 
seeketh amusement in the height of the ridiculous, 
now seizeth with eagerness upon that same ‘‘ad.” 
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For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
HOW TO GROW STRONG. 


The instructions in this article are adapted from 
Prof. William Blaike’s books on ‘‘Sound Bodies 
for our Boys and Girls;” and ‘‘ How to Get Strong 
and Stay So.” As many suggestions in these works 
can not be used in ordinary schools; we have taken 
what can be most easily applied, and what seems 
to be most necessary for ordinary scholars, and 
added our own suggestions and cautions. 


HOW TO GROW STRAIGHT. 


1. Stand with arms folded behind, and one foot 
eight inches in front of the other. 

2. Draw the head back and tip it as far down be- 
hind as you can. 

3. Hold the chin up high. 

4. Rest there a moment, and then stand up 
straight again. § 

Repeat the exercise six times. 

Breathe deep, full breaths all the time; slowly, 
and as large breaths as you can. 

Repeat this exercise twice each day. 


HOW TO ENLARGE THE CHEST. 


I. 

1. Raise the chin as high up as you can until 
your eyes look up at the ceiling right over your 
head. ; 

2. Hold your chin this way a moment. 

3. Take two or three full inspirations slowly. 
Repeat three times. 

I. 

1. Put your hands upon your hips; fingers in 
front. 

2. Draw your chin up; throw your head back. 

3. Take one good, full inspiration, very slowly, 
and resume the erect position. 

4, Repeat this exercise three times. 

Whatever lifts the chin and throws the shoul- 
ders back, enlarges the chest and makes the lungs 
stronger. 

HOW TO MAKE THE FORE-ARM STRONG. 
L. 

1. Hold your right hand straight out in front of 
you. 

2. Shut it tightly, drawing in the thumb and each 
finger as closely as you can. 

3. Open the fingers straight again. 

4. Repeat this exercise twenty times with each 
hand, vigorously. 

After a little practice you can repeat this exer- 
cise fifty times. 

tl. 

1. Take a stick, cane, or piece of a broom handle 
as long as your arm. 

2. Stand erect and breathe slowly and deeply, 
holding the chin as high as you can. 

3. Take hold of the stick by the end; hold it as 
far from the body as possible. 

4, Twirl it as far as possible over one way and 
then as far as you can ovgr the other way. 

5. Do this twenty times without stopping. 

After a little practice the number of times can 
be increased to forty, or even sixty and seventy. 

Il, 

1. Hold the stick out in front, with both hands. 

2. Hold the chin up. 

3. Breathe deep and full. 

4, Twist it strongly with your right hand so as 
to turn the stick away from you, but at the same 
time twist it with your left hand so as to turn it 
toward you. 

5. Repeat the exercise three times. 

By and by you can twist the stick ten times at 
one exercise. They must be good hard twists, no 
make believe affairs. 

Iv. 

Various exercises strengthening the fore-arm: 

1, Rowing. 

2. Carrying heavy weights with both hands. 

8. House painting. 

4. Sawing wood. 

5. Boring with a large gimlet. 





6. Hammering with a heavy hammer. 


——= 

7. Pulling yourself up ona bar or rope until yoy 
chin touches your hands. 

8. Lifting heavy weights from the ground. 

9. Pulling on a stout rope. 

10. Climbing up a rope or pole with the hang 
alone. 

HOW TO MAKE THE UPPER ARM STRONG. 


Take any convenient weight in the right hang. 
for example, a heavy book, a brick covered, or jf 
possible, a dumb-bell : 

1. Let the right hand hang easily at your sii 
Hold thechin up. Breathe deeply. 

2. Raise it slowly and steadily until you get it y 
near as possible to your shoulder. Keep yoy 
elbow as near your body as possible. 

3. Lower the weight slowly until it is at you 
side. 

4. Repeat the exercise with your left arm. 

If you grasp your right upper arm, in front 
with your left hand, while you are exercising it, 
you will find the muscles grow larger and hardy 
until the weight gets near your shoulder. This ex. 
ercise should not be repeated ‘more than ten time 
at first with each hand without stopping. Afte 
some practice the number of times can be much 
increased. 

Teachers should not require all pupils to lift th 
same weights, or the same number of times, [f 
dumb-bells are used, they must be of differen 
weights, and great decision exercised in not permitt. 
ing pupils to over exert themselves. A judiciousap 
portionment of weights to pupils and a careful 
government as to the amount of exercise permit. 
ted at one time will result ina great good. But; 
little carelessness may cause serious results. Great 
injury has been done to even strong pupils by in. 
judicious over-exercise. Some small blood-vess| 
has been ruptured, which, in the course of yea 
has resulted in impaired lungs and life-long weak 
ness. 

REMARKS AND CAUTIONS. 


1, No two pupils can use the same weights 
take the same amount of exercise. 

2. Gradual improvement is all that can bee 
pected. 

3. Never permit a strong boy to ‘show off 
The ambition of a weak, determined child will lead 
him to exert himself beyond the limit of safety. 

4. Heavy weights are extremely useful in physi 
cal exercise, but they MUST BE under the control 
a teacher. If they cannot be, their use should & 
abandoned; more injury than good will result. [1 
some schools they are prohibited because their us 
cannot be regulated. Here is an instance in which 
the “‘ must ” should be exercised with decision. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
EASY EXPERIMENTS.—NO. VI. 


By G. Datxias Linp. 
Central Normal College, Danville, Indiana. 
EXPERIMENT 15. 

Materials used.—Piece of leather about iw 
inches square (a scrap from the shoe-shop, or 
of an old boot+top will answer), a string, and 
common school slate. 

Manipulation.— Wet the leather thoroughly, a 
hammer it to get it pliable. Fasten the string 
the center of the leather. Press the leather tig! 
ly against the surface of the slate, and pull 
ward on the string 

Result. —The leather will adhere with conside 
able force, so that the slate, and even grew 
weight may be lifted by the string. 

Principles.—The air is excluded from betwe 
the leather and the slate, and the pressure of ! 
atmosphere on the leather causes it to adhere. 

Cautions —In fastening the string to the leat 
see that the end of the string does not inter 
with the smoothness of the under surface. 1a 
The leather well soaked and hammered, # “ 
there are no wrinkles in it. 

Note.—If the air 1s entirely excluded, a wl 
may be lifted equal to 14 Ibs. for every square ™ 
of surface of thejleather, but it is impossible #' 





clude all of the air. 
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EXPERIMENT 16. 

Materials used.—A common glass tumbler or 
goblet; a piece of writing paper large enough to 
cover the mouth of the g'ass; water enough to fill 
the glass. 

Manipulation.—Fill the glass with water, full or 
nearly so. Place the piece of paper over the 
mouth, and press it firmly with the right hand at 
the same time, quickly inverting the glass with the 
jeft. The right hand may jen be removed. 

Result.—The paper will retain its place and hold 
the water in the glass. 

Principle.—The upward pressure of the air is 
sufficient to sustain all the water the glass will 
hold. 

caution.—The success of the experiment de- 
pends upon getting the paper to lie closely to the 
edges of the glass. The lass being level and 
smooth, and the paper wet, this point is easily se- 
cured, 

EXPERIMENT 17. 

Materials and manipulation same as in Experi- 
ment 16, except that when you have succeeded in 
inverting the glass retaining the water, you pull 
the paper away from the edge of the glass at one 
point. The water will begin to run out and bubbles 
of air to enter, and soon the paper will drop off 
and the water all fall out. 

Principle.—The pressure becomes equalized on 
both sides of the paper, and the weight of the wa- 
ter overcomes the pressure from below. 

EXPERIMENT 18. 

Materials used.—Empty tin fruit can, with the 
small round piece of tin, which is soldered to the 
top, removed. Piece of paper, and water, as in 
Ex. 16. 

Manipulation.—Punch a small hole with a nail 
in the bottom of the can; holding the end of the 
finger against this hole. manipulate as in Ex. 16. 

Result —The water will not run out so long as 
the finger is held against the hole, but the moment 
it is removed, the paper drops and the water falls 
out. 

Principle.—Same as in Ex. 17. 

Note.—Secure the empty crn by asking some one 
who uses fruit to open a can by placing a shovel 
full of live coals on the top, thus melting off the 
round piece Of tin. I say this because cans are 
usually opened by cutting the top, which spoils 
them for this experiment. 

EXPERIMENT 19. 


Take a can as in Ex. 18, and tie over the mouth 
a piece of mosquito netting; fill can with water, 
by pouring through the netting; place piece of 
paper over the open end, and invert as in Ex. 16. 
Now cautiously slide the paper from the netting; 
the water will not run out. Adhesion or capillary 
attraction here aids aimospheric pressure. 

This experiment, is ,iven substantially as des- 
cribed in *‘Houston’s Natural Philosophy.” 





ARITHMETIC. 





AN OUTLINE, 
I. Idea of the numbers from one to nine. 

1, Addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division, by Grube’s method or some equiv- 
alent one. 

2. All work to be illustrated by objects. 

3. Instruction in the use of figures and the 
signs of operation. 

4. Reduction : 

(a) Higher terms. 
(b) Lower terms. 
(c) Lowest terms. 
(d) Toany given denominator. 
(e) To least common denominator. 
(f) To whole or mixed numbers. 
Il. Development of the law of decimal notation 
as far as hundreds. 

1. Practice in reading and writing numbers 
less than 1,000. — 

2. Addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
—— as before, no result greater than 


(ll, Classify numbers; 


(a) As even, ®) as odd, (c) prime, and com- 
posite. 
1. Learn tests of divisibility by 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10. 
2. Memorize the lists of prime numbers less 
than 100, 
IV. Resolve numbers into their prime factors. 
From the prime factors of two or more num- 
bers, select those which make up the G. C. 
D.; those which make up the L. C. M. 
V. Exercises in cancellation. 
VI. Decimal fractions. 
1. Why treated as a special class. 
2. Reduction of common fractions to decimal 
and decimal to common. 
VIL Compound numbers—considering only the 
tables in common use. 
VIII. Practical problems in measurement of rec- 
tangular surfaces and solids; such as lands, 
flooring, bins and piles of wood. 


IX. Much more time should be spent in doing than 
* im explaining. Reasoning and operating 
should be kept separate. Indicate operations 
before pertorming 
Neat, rapid and accurate work should be re 
quired. 
Mental exercise used often. 





SPELLING. 


Spelling consists of arranging the letters of a 
word in their order. 

Ends to be secured by exercises in spelling: 

a, A knowledge of the meaninggof words. 


b. of the form of words (oral, writ- 
ten). 

— = of the letters of which the words 
are composed. 

_-* oa of correct pronunciation. 

oo ‘ of division into syllables. 

i ee. = of accentuation and marks used 
to indicate it. 

hee of phonic elements and marks. 


METHOD OF TEACHING, 


I. Oral spelling: 

(1) Preparation. 

a. By object teaching, excite the ideas of which 
the words to be spelled are the names. 

b. Teach the oral names. 

c. Teach the written or printed forms of the 
names by the use of the blackboard. 

d. Lead the pupils to observe the words as 
wholes, then the parts in their order. 

e. Require the pupils in their study to rep.oduce 
the words of the lesson, both in their oral and their 
written form. 

(2) Recitation, oral method: ° 

The spelling lesson having been learned, and the 
spelhng class being in order for recitation, oral 
spelling may be conducted as follows: 

a. The teacher should pronounce the word once 
distinctly. 

b. Allow the pupil to spell once. 

c. In spelling the pupil is first to pronounce the 
word, then name the letters of the word in their 
order, indicating the syllables. 

Ways of relieving monotony in oral spelling: 

a. Teacher pronounces a word. Let one pupil 
pronounce it, another name first letter, the next the 
second letter, and so on until the letters of a sylla- 
ble have been named, the next pronounce the sylla- 
ble. and so on until all the letters have been given, 
then the class pronounce the whole word in 
concert. 

b. Permit pupils to spell in concert. 

Il. Written method: 

As the pupil in his future spelling will use the 
written form, be should have practice in this form 
for the most part in his spelling exercise at school. 

Preparation: The pupil may study his lesson for 
written spelling by the use of the same exercises as 
indicated for oral spelling. 

Recitation: For the spelling exercise the pupils 
should be provided with slates, or blank books, or 
paper, or blackboards, and with pencils. 

a. The words to be spelled may be pronounced 
iby the teacher as in oral spelling. 
b. The pupils are to write the words in a careful 








—— 


— 


manney, each pupil entirely independent of the 
others. 


<a from which spelling words may be de- 
riv 


a. From lessons on objects. 


b. “ reading lessons. 

c. “ words used in any of the topics of 
/ study. 

6." names of common things. 

e. “ spelling books. 


Mode of correcting errors: 

a. Teacher collect the books, papers, slates, etc., 
and examine them. 

b. Some one pupil collect, examine and make a 
report. 

e. Have the members of the class each examine 
another's work, and report. 

d. After the pupils have spelled the lesson, the 
teacher may read the same for them, and correc- 
tions may bh made as errors are found t occur. 

e. If errors are tound by any of these modes of 
correction, they should be corrected by the pupils 
making them, and the correct form written many 
times. 

Ways of relieving the monotony in written spel- 
ling : 

a. For written spelling, teacher can read or dic- 
tate a sentence and require the pupils to spell all 
the words in order. 

b. Teacher can read, emphasizing the words to 
be spelled. 

c. Call attention of advanced classes to meaning 
of prefixes and suffixes. 

d. Teach pupils to use dictionary. 

e. Besure that pupils know the meaning of words 
spelled. 

jf. Teach thoroughly. 

RULES. 

A few rules may be taught to advanced classes: 

a. Ei follows soft c, 1e follows other consonants. 

b. “Words ending in ie drop *he e and change i 
to y on taking the syllable ing; die, dying; lie, 
lying.” 

c. Words ending in e generally drop it before an 
additional syllable beginning with a vowel. 

d. Words ending in y, preceded by a consonant, 
change y toi before an additional syllable begin- 
ning with any other letter than i. Exceptions: Ad- 
jectives of one syllable. 

— Report of the Mass. Board of Education, 1885. 





PRIMARY READING. 


Pror. C. T. BARNES. 
(An Outline of an Institute Exercise.) 

1. Get the children to talk freely about the ob- 
ject, word, or lesson. 

2. Get the children to see resemblances and dif- 
ferences. 

8. When the sentence is developed, teach as a 
whole, and have it correctly written. 

4. As soon as the children can read well, let the 
reading be always in complete sentences. 

5. Develop the thought in a sPOKEN sentence first, 
then in a WRITTEN sentence. 

6. Form sentences from words already learned, 
and test pupils in sight reading. 

7. Let the children learn to use capitals and 
punctuation marks by using them. 

8. Never allow the children to pronounce each 
word of a sentence as a separate word. 

9. Never allow the children to pronounce the 
words of a sentence backward, or by alternatiqn. 

10. Let the children read as they talk, wheuthey 
talk as they ought. 

11. Insist that reading shall Sentai Geckgue 
sion of thought or knowledge. 

12. Never allow a child to express a thought unti 
he gets it. 

18. Never allow a child's ‘reading to become’ a 
mere imitation of your Own. ‘ 

14. Train pupils to systematic habits of work i in 
connection with the reading lessons. 

15. Break up vicious habits of reading ‘Dy. 
stantly referring back io the though, exprewed by y 
the words of the lesson. 

16. Practice havi the children close their book 
and give the in their own words...» 
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Superintendent Coughlin, of Luzerne County, Pa., 


Mr, DE GRAFF, the well known institute conductor, 
I would thank you to publish your simplest explana-) heen obliged to give up his institute appointments tor _ 


was recently asked at a teachers’ institute what he| tion why an object, like a ferry-boat for instance, is) present, and return to Jacksonville, Fla. He hopes to bh, 


would require of teachers before marking them ‘‘No. 1” 
_in practice of teaching. .He replied, *‘When I visit 
your school, if I find the room neat and clean, evenly 
heated, and as well ventilated as circumstances. will 
permit; black board work neatly prepared and carefully, 
arranged; pupils employed with intelligent work; reci-+ 
tations well conducted; manner of teacher. pleasant; 
influence of instruction good, I will mark you ‘No, 1’ 
in the practice of teaching.” Teachers, carefully read 
the above requisites. They are only six in number, but 
if you can give to each an affirmative answer you pos- 


sess the necessary implements for successful school | P 


teaching. 

I am aware that many teachers are inclined to under- 
value the opinion that a superintendent may form of 
them and their work. ‘What can he tell about the 
real work that I do,” they say, “‘in the hour that he 
spends in my school-room once a year?” ‘You are mis- 
taken, my dear teacher, if you imagine that a superin- 
tendent, school commissioner, or one accustomed to 
school work and school visitation can not form a pretty 
fair estimate of you as a teacher in one brief hour. It 
does not require very long to ascertain whether or not 
the room is neat and clean, evenly heated, well venti- 
lated, and the stove nicely polished; whether the black- 
board surface is covered with neat, systematic work, or 
hideous hieroglyphics that resemble more the characters 
on the pyramids cf old Egypt than penmanship or 
drawing: whether the pupils are earnestly engaged 
with intelligent work, or whether they are doing, in a 
haphazard way, ‘‘a little of everything and not much 
of anything;” whether the recitation is conducted with 
any degree of intelligence, as regards knowledge and 
application of practical methods; whether the character 
of the instruction is such as to be productive of good; 
whether the manner of the teacheris pleasant; whether 
he is interested in his work; whether he truly realizes 
the responsibility he has assumed in the capacity of a 
foster parent. WILL S. Monroe. 

” * 
A - 

Possibly you might find room for a discussion of 
whole set of principles. I would be much pleased to 
see them discussed in the INSTITUTE, so will give you 
as given us. 

PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING. 

1. Activity in the law of childhood ; accustom todo ; 
educate the hand. 

2. Cultivale the faculties in their natural order. 

3. Begin with the senses; lead the child to discover 
the truth for himself. 

4. Reduce every subject to its elements. 

Treat one elementary principle at a time. 
Proceed from the known to the unknown. 
Synthesis ; then analysis. 

8. Frequent repetition. 

Please explain the second. C. A. Bacon. 

|The natural order in which the faculties of the mind 
grow, is a most important subject not yet fully settled, 
although the following may be taken as fixed : 

1, No one faculty is developed before all the rest. 

2. The judgment is the last one to attain maturity. 

8. The imagination depends for its strength upon the 
other faculties, 

4. The senses need first attention, for they are the 
avenues through which the mind receives its knowl- 
edge. A thorough study of child mind is necessary in 
order fully to answer question number two. | 


* # 
* 


A superintendent of schools, who had read “ Quincy 
Methods,” writes ‘‘A Valuable Book for Teachers.” In- 

- deed ! 
PDbAG FoRAI Hd’ SHO of the fellow who remarked: “Well, 
VSthaboxpen rd intiatobitve worked kind o’ hard to write all 
those books ; s’pose he set up nights.” It also reminds 
-euscpt aoakpesintendentarho wouldn't say a word in fa- 
vor of Parker's “ Talkgn $a [Reaching "he ‘‘ didn’t care 
lite Sie’; id otyppriptendent came very near 
losing his place last season, being called an “ old fogy,. 
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moved across a stream of water by inclining the forward | able to resume work as soon as the weather here become, 
part of the boast up stream. Cc 


.L. P. | settled. 


[A rope is stretched in mid-air across the river; 0D| oy. HAMILTON HARRIS, of Albany, who-has been Stat, 
this rups a pulley from which two smaller ropes are | Senator, and Hon, Daniel Beach, of Watkins, who was th. 
rigged, one to the bow, the other to the stern of the| first school commissioner for Schuyler county have beep 
boat. When the forward rope is shortened and the aft| elected Regents of the University of the State of Ney 
one slackened the boat inclines upstream. The side is| York. 
made to extend under the surface of the water,and| pr. J, G. HOLLAND’s gygve is almost always covered wit) 
receives the force of the stream obliquely; thus part of | fresh blossoms, laid daM¥ upon it by those Springfiel 
the force is ae The o soogiyes itself at once —_ | friends by whom he was so esteemed. 
compovents seeking the line of least resistance, as well) py Governor of Kansas, in his proclamation for an 
as that of the greatest and intermediate points. The | bor day, says that “the State which the pioneers found 
latge rope holds the boat against going down stream or | treeless and a desert, now bears upon its fertile boson 
in the direction of the abso'ute force remaining. The| more than 20,000,000 fruit trees and more than 200,009 
ulley allows the boat to advance in its course, which | ae hed forest — ~¢ —— en oem _— And 
i | e vernor a. says, ncréease 
Eas Was Eke CR pepeesent | the rainfall in Named is fully proved by the statistics - 
| our oldest meteorologists.” 


| Ex-GovERNOR JOHN W. Hoyt recently delivered an aq 
| dress before the Geographical — N, Y., on the re 
sources and wonders of Wyoming. His tales of natura) 
' wealth and resources were more wonderful than thiose of 
Aladdin and hislamp. “The larger portion of the 100,00 

| Square miles of territory of Wyoming,” he said, “‘is a per 
| fect garden, supporting at present over 1,500,000 head of 
| cattle. In the mountains are gold, silver, tin, and immense 
a pene of copper. There are two iron mountains, the ong 
P red hematite, and the other magnetic ore, the smaller of 
2 oa : | which is 1,000 feet high, and contains 1,300,000,000 tons of 
L- |iron. Immediately below this are immense fields of lignite 
J a species of bituminous coal, large enough to supply the 

the boat; the stream AB strikes it at B. This isequiva-| world. There are also large soda lakes, one of which alone 
lent to the two forces ADand AC, for itis their resultant. | contains bo gg on pe tons of soda, which is worth 50 , 


One glance must show that AD is parallel to the boat | ton. Then, there are untold miles of petroleum fields 
CE, and has no effect on it, but is lost; AC will be the | Which contain 1,000,000,000 barrels to the square mile ' 


absolute force remaining. This alone would bring the | ~ iain bn inn 


boat to the other side, but further down the stream at | EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 
F if other things were equal.—S. } * 
: The New York Board of Education wants an appropria 


is the line of least resistance. 











This is the y a succcessful teacher teaches! tion of $991,000 for new school houses. The sum aske( 
longitude and iw “TI require pu oils to briog geog- for is large, but the children of New York must not be 
raphi d t i he h h b | left to find their education in the streets, as nany of them 

none pants roma dh neler me eprom cee are doing at present. Ten new school-houses are impera 
through questions, that the meridians are so arranged | tively demanded ust now, and it would be doubtful econo 


as to mark hours ; that such places as are on one meri- | build’ 
dian have the same time ; thoze separated by an hour | OC 


space are an hour earlier or Jater; those two spaces Bins 

apart by two hours of time, then taking a globe (a ball | *W° penieed sot poverty Ave ‘eeebere, Gapsnde greatly 
will do) show them that all places just coming. to the | dummand bn roe bee joined tn the. per wl ond practice of 
suplight are at sunrise, breakfast time ; those directly | modern methods of teaching. In his last report, Supt. 
between the earth and sun, or on that meridian, are at) Dutton said : ‘“ The graduates of the Training School should 
noon, dinner time ; those just leaving the sunlight are| be held responsible to the school for their work for at least 
at sunset, supper time; and by ten minutes of drawing- | One year after leaving.” This plan will be carried out by 
out questions they readily learn which have earher and | 2 8ystem of visitation by the critic teachers of the — 
which later time; afew mioutes more and they see | — eT ah yw gh naitnigiaenes that i 
that time and longitude are but a step apart, and leern | Called : 


to make the step or change uaderstandingly and surely. | =n School. New Haven, gave the last of a series of 


We then go from map to map applyiog the new rules | the cradt 

(to them) which they have made during this half hour’s | recepteaae eg pig Ne rg or yg gee Soe sa 

study. When all is clear, and I would be very sure at | credit on Principal John G. Lewis. 

this point, it is time to turn to the arithmetic, and I) -pror. L. L. Camp, of the Dwight School, New Haven, lec- 

seldom have ocvasion to assist a student.” ‘tured at the High School of that city recently to a large 

, AERARII ESE 5 4 | audience, on “ Industrial Training.” 

Please explain the sero poiat ou — ge ILLINOIS.—The teachers of the central part of the State 
ENRY A. MORE. _ have organized an association under the name of the * Cen 

The Fahrenheit scale was introduced in 1720. Like) tral Iilinois Teachers’ Association. The first session was 

other thermometric scales, it has two fixed points, the | held at Bloomington, March 16. The president of the new 

freezing point, or rather the melting point of ice. and | 2880ciation is James Kirk, of Woodford county : Vice 


the boiling point of water. The Centigrade and Reau- | — 4s = a j ee: 


mur scales call the freezing point. zero, and measure | ig om xX CO 
therefrom in both directions. This is a very natural ar- mag po chee = ae | eek Sie Aeinoee, of Heston 
SS yee kept the principle on which | eoria was fixed upon as the next place of meeting. 

} | ; ’ -eting on 
ever discovered it. It ie supposed, however, that. be | om Rocn Sie Press west mead ox, What showed 
considered his zero—thirtv-two degrees below freezing | ers Read,” by B. F. Shiply, Principal of the Donnellso: 
—the point of absolute cold or absence of all heat. either | Graded schools; “Duties and Responsibilities of Teachers.” 
because, being about the temperature of melting salt | by Robert Thacker, of Sorento graded ees - choo! 
and snow, it was the greatest degree of cold that he | Discipline,” by Rev. J. G. Wright, of Greenville. goo! 

; it ni fi : talk on “ The Trials and Perplexities of School Treasurers, 
could produce artificially, or because it was the lowest by Treasurer R. K. Dewey, and some interesting exper 
patural temperature of which he could find any record. | jents by Prof. J.C. Burns in Philosophy and Chemistry 
The grounds on which Fahrenheit put 180 degrees’ be-| added much to the interest of the meeting. A Reading 
tween the freezing and boiling points are likewise un- | Circle was formed, from which we look for much good i! 
known. Why Fahrenheit put. zero point thirty-two de-| the future. Altogether school interests are looking Up |) 


rees below freezin i a, this county. The teachers have successfully sustained 

¥ a pom: a re montbly sanetion in three different localities during the 

past year, which have resulted in much More edu 

cational. literature is being “er ae ~ past = 
i i 3 oi . ing being built and better ft 

[The City Directory for 1884 contained 300,029 names, + canal coma. ie t the ae hers phe most is instruc 


and the resident population was therefore estimated at | tion in huw to teach. And to this end an honest effort is 
aa it being 9 that every name in the | being made. R. C.R 
irectory represents in the average five persons. It is a i ines school, 
probable that the increase for the last year has been ailled ‘by Pca eS ea bevt at bay an 
about 40,000, making the present population 1,540,000. | insane man who was threatening the lives of the children 
—Eps. } When the patrol arrived and secured the lunatic, Mrs 
eR REE: Spt I | Thomas did not forget to faint away. 

Monday afternoon about 3:30 there was what looked! Pror. J. BRECKENRIDGE, Decorah, fowa, recently co” 
like a rainbow in the sky a little to the west and south of | ducted most successful institutes at Sibley and Spit 
being directly overhead, circular in form, but as plain | Lake. 
in the colors as a rainbow. Will you give usan expla-| KENTUCKY.—A meeting was held at Danville recent!) 
nation of it. _ | and the Boyle County Historical Society a fully organ 

[A pri-matic ring caused probably by the ciffraction | ized, with J. S. Van Winkle, President. e most active 
of light in fetes vesicles of water composing a cloud | worker here in this cause has been Mr. Samuel (. Boyle 
suspended between the ring and the sun.—S. ] At Richmond a movement is on foot for a historical societ! 
Russelville has a simiiar object in view, and an early 

on seems probable. The results of these various 
societies will be the extension of the interest in preserve 
the history of Kentucky until a State society is endow 
upon a liberal basis. 4 ‘ol. 
e commencement address before Logan Female 0 
lege, at Russelville, will be delivered by Gov. Knott, 
June 3, 


MINN.—The ladies of Minneapolis, wishing to have ont 


g them. 
CONNECTICUT.—New Haven, with a corps of about 


What is the present population of New York city? 
8. H 





(1) Do stones grow? At which’ place is the weather 
colder, North or South pole? (8) Do miners live down 
in the mines? C. 

[(1) No; they are inorganic. (2) South pole ; See an. 
swer to Live Questions. (8) No.—S.] 


In a ratio, is the antecedent divisor or dividend ? 








I. MOON. / woman on the school board, selected ‘the Republican ticket 
The antecedent may be ‘made either divisor or divi- | as tke one on which they wished her to run, and called s 
dend, as one chooses, rt Q. becca Smi 


M, H. | the committee of that party and got Mrs, 
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named as one of the regular candidates. She was elected. 


Mestn Co. Institute will be held at Fairmont, April 
20-25. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—The thirty-second annual meeting 
of the Middlesex County Teachers’ Association was held a: 
Lowell, April 3d, President, Mr. W. H. Lambert. - The ad- 
dress of welcome was delivered by Hon. E. J. Noyes, Mayor 
of Lowell. There was a class illustration of ‘“‘ Methods of 
Teaching Language to Young Children,” by Miss » yh 
Pratt, Malden; also of ‘‘ Number,’’ by Miss Laura E. . 
Lowell; “‘Marking and its Incidents,” was treated by 
Andrew J. Bennett, Everett : ‘Penmanship in Primary 
Schools,” by George E. Nichols, Some e. Geo. L. 
Chandler, Newton, discu: “Do we lay any Foundation 
for mgs ap knowledge in the Lower Grade of Schools ?”’ 
Miss en A. Williams, Framingham Normal School, 
“Botany in Elemen Schools”; William F. Bradbury, 
Cambridge, ‘‘ Course of Study for High Schools.” 


NEW JERSEY.—The teachers of the five northwest 
townships of Monmouth Co., N. J., have organized a local 
association for mutual benefit and improvement. The as- 
sociation will hold its next meeting in the Atlantic High- 
lands school building, on the first Saturday in May. 

Mr. A. B. GUILFORD is principal of the Union Hill School, 
Weehawken. Mr. Ortel. vice-principal. These gentlemen 
are the originators of the perforated drawing sheets, exam- 
ples of which were recently published in the JOURNAL. 


N. Y. STATE.—The Chemung County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation meets at Wellsburg, April 18. Subjects on the 
peeas for discussion are: * toma! Reading,” by Rev. 
G. W. Moxcey ; recitation, by Miss Minnie Griswold: re- 
port of Commissioner, A. P. Nichols ; “‘ Alcohol ; its effect 
on the human system,” Rev. C. S. Carr, M. D.; “‘ Wasted 
Forces,” illustrated talk, J. Q. Ingham, architect. 


INSTITUTES, 





County. Town, Conductors. Time. 
Chemung, Horseheads. Bouton, Sanford, May 4, 
Dutchess, Po’keepsie, Sanford, Bouton, “ 
Essex, Elizabethtown, Souton, Post . oa 
Madison, Cazenovia, French, Barnes, * 
Oswego, Mexico, French, Bouton, ~ ee 
Putnam, Sanford, Johonnot, “ 18, 
Westchester, New Rochelle, Johonnot, Sanford, “ 11. 


The Ontario County Teachers’ Institute closed a very 
successful session at Canandaigua, April 4. The instruc- 
tion given by Profs. Bouton and Barnes was thorough and 

ract An unusually good course of lectures was given 

y Rey. M. Hurd—‘“‘Items from my Trip to California ;” 
Prof. Bouton, ‘““The Ideal Man”; and. Rev. Wm. M. Benger, 
on “The New Orleans Exposition,”’ and ‘““The*Mardi Gras,” 
Allin attendance felt as though they had themselves been 
eye-wi.nesses, without the expense of the trip.- Dr. J: B. 
Borroughs gave a lecture on ““The Germ Theory of Fevers,” 
which was unanimously ae ee for publication. 

The benefits to be derived from the 8. T. R. C. were pre- 
sented by the instructors and commissioners, and quite a 
number joined the Circle. 

The Rockland County Institute was held at Spring Val- 
ley last week. The topics discussed were not oniy varied 
and interesting, but practical. The Nyack City and Coun- 
try says: “‘ Profs. Johonnotand Newell are two able con- 


ductors, to whom it is impossible to listen and net -be in‘ 


struct The exercises throughout were a pleasant ex- 
ception to* those of many institutes where hobbies are 
rode to death or pet theories unduly paraded. Let us in- 


dulge the hope that the old institute will be decently 
buried beside its twin brother, the old education.”’ During 
the session Prof. Wm. M. Griffin, of Newark, N. J., lec- 
tured on, ‘‘ The Avenues to the Mind;’”’ Hon. Wm. B. Rug- 
gles gave some points in school law, and Prof. Monteith, 
of Missouri, gave an interesting lecture upon some phases 
of natural history. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The Northumberland County Nor- 
mal Institute at Milton, will open May 25th, under Prof. 
8. O. Goho and Supt. W. J. Wolverton. 

The spring session of the Rebersburg Select School will 
open on Monday, April 20, 1884, and continue nine or ten 
weeks. As heretofore, every effort will be put forth to 
give satisfaction to both students and parents. Owing to 
the fact that the standard of teaching is raised every year, 
that teachers must be prepared to better examina- 
tions, a normal class will he formed for the benefit of those 
erie «o teach, and special attention will be given to 

ranches pertaining to the profession. 

Pror. NED E. Ross has resigned the principalship of the 
Luzerne borough schools. D. M. Hobbs has been appointed 
his successor, and Chester B. Harned will take Mr, Hobbes’ 
school in Kingston ee ; 

Mr. ELEY, a teacher in Columbia county, kicked by a colt 
Jan. 4, died last week from the effect. 

The Catawissa and Light Street schools, in Columbia 
county, have established public libraries. 

Supt. J. S. Grimes, of Columbia county, is proving him- 
self to be one of the most energetic superintendents of the 
State. Already he has done much to place the schools of 
his county on a good basis as compared with the schools 
of neighboring counties, and the advancement in the liter- 
ary qualification of his teachers can hardly be realized by 
those not intimately acquainted with Columbia county. 

JAMES M. FRITZ, a uate of Lafayette College, and 
principal of the Shickshinny schools, will teach a normal 
— of school at New Columbus during the summer va- 
cation. 

The a of Dr. E. E. Highee by Gov. Pattison, 
has occasioned considerable commmendable comment. 
Gov. Pattison is a Democrat, Dr. Hizbee is a Republican. 
But the former recognizin, the ability of Dr. Higbee, wisely 
re-appointed him, even though strong political pressure 
was brought to bear on the appointment of another. Dr. 
Higbee has served but one term—four years—yet in that 
short space of time he has aroused the admiration of per- 
Sons interested in education, secured the co-operation of 
educators of our State, and searched deep and eri 
needs of the children to be educated. W. 5. M. 


VIRGINIA.—There will be two State Normal Institutes 
for white teachers held during the coming summer, one in 
the valley and one in the southwest. The former will 
held either in Staunton or Front Royal. These institutes are 
Sustained by the Peabody educational fund. 

E. T. BROYLES. Supt. schools of Page county, held an in- 
stitute for the teachers of his county on the 28th to the 30th, 

usive. Last month it was well attended, and, from 
accounts, quite a success. Prof. G, W. Howenshel, Prin. 
of Shenandoah Normal College, and Rev. A. P. Funk- 
n, Supt. schools of Rockingham county, were in at- 

, and aided in the work, J.T. 8, 


EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





STATE AID TO EDUCATION. 





By Com. James L. Lusk, Binghampton, N. Y.. 
(Continued fr >»m Feb. 28. °85.) 


Ex-Superintendent Gilmour in his annual report 
dated Jan. 10, 1883, calls attention of the Legislature to 
the fact that there are manydistrict; in the state in which 
the assessed valuation of property dees not exceed $5,000, 
and many more in which the valuation doex not exceed 
$10,000. Also, that to aid these districts, ‘the state tax 
for suppert of schools must be largely increased, and 
the laws regulating the distributon of school moneys 
so changed as to give to the State Supt. and the School 
Commi-sioners in the several cuunties greater dis- 
creiionary ae than they now possess. 

Why did the Legislature cast aside these recom- 
mendations, and lower the rate ins,ead of increasing it ? 

In the Comptroller's report dated Dec. 31, 1883, ap- 
pears the following : 

** In justice, too, to the farmiaz co nm inity —that ele- 
ment which under the present system of taxation has 
special claims for c nsideration—these and any other 
measures tending to the further relhef of real estate 
from its unjust share of the burden of taxation, should 
receive your earnest consideration.’ Does a reduction 
of the rate of State tax for school. tend “to the further 
relief of real estate from i's unju-t share of the burden 
of taxation,” wheo, with the rate 1.079 mills, N. Y. 
city paid over $800,000 to aid the common schools ? 

The Supt.’s annual report t. the Legislature, dated 
Jan. 9, 1884, shows that only 36 per cent, of the money 
exp: pded for teachers’ wages in 1883, was received from 
the public fund, the remainder was raised by local 
taxes. 

What sound reason can be assigned for raising but 
three millions by sta’e tax and over five millions by 
local taxes, to say nothing about the other school ex- 
penses? Iu other words, are the benefits of free schools 
nearly’ 70 per cent. local, and so emphatically local 
that the State is justified in passing laws compelling 
the education of her children under circumstances that 
cause the peop'e to bear the burdens of taxation un- 
equally? If so, the question may with propriety be 
raised, do the benefits vary in different localities as do 
the taxes? 

The xverage assessed value of each of eleven schvol 
districts having railroad property and employing but 
one teacher euch, was $100, ; the average tax on 
$4.000, $4: the leogth of term, 30 .eeks. The average 
assessed value of each of eizhteen districts in two 
towns not having railroad property was $37,000; taxon 
$4,000, $7; length of term 30 weeks. Showing that 
the rate ot local tax on farms back from railroad dis- 

i t-oreteacher each "was double the 
rate in railroad district:. 

The State school tax on railroad property has been 
reduced durivg the past nine years from 1.25 mills to 
1.055 mills, while the tonnaze of some of these roads 
has nearly doubled. and the annual assessed valuation 
of p:operty in the State meanwhile has not materially 
changed, but the local tax on farms has increased. 

If a reduction of the rate tends to ‘‘the further re- 
lief of reel estate irom its unjust share of the bur- 
den of taxation,” then to me figures fail to have any 
true signification. 

In twelve school districts in one town the extremes in 
taxes actually paid for teachers’ wages for 28 weeks 
were, $0.62 and $9.92, or one district paying 16 times 
the rate of another -the former had railroad property, 
the latter had none. The extremes for all school pur- 
poses were as one to nivety. The extremes in the State 
under a counly system by figures taken from the report 
of 84, showed Hamilton county paying $14.12 tax on 
$4,000 f..r 29.6 weeks, and Livingston county $4.56 for 
32.1 weeks, after the former had received from the 
State tax over three times .be amount puid in, and the 
latter but little more than once the amount paid. 

Of the three mullion of dollars raised by State tax, 
each of fifty three counties received from the State 
more than it paid, while Albany, Dutchess, Genesee, 
Kings, Montgomery, We-tchester and New York, re- 
ceived less—the last paying 92 per cent. of the amount 
not returned. Yet the average rate of local tax in 
these seven counties was 33 per cent. less than the 
average local tax in the whule State, and 50 per cent. 
less than in the villages. 

The rate of local tax in the city of Binghamton for 
teachers’ wages was nearly 85 per cent. greater tnan 
the average in the 21 cities, 160 per cent greater than in 
Poughkeepsie, and 333 per cent greater than in Hudson. 

Statistics show a surprising variativn in the rates of 
local taxes in the different counties, cities and villages. 
Steuben and Livingston counties each with 32 weeks 
school paid, the former 18, and the latter 8 dollars o~ 
$4,000 worth of property. The cities averaged 11, and 
the villages 21 dollars on $4,000, each havimg 40 weeks’ 
school. 

On local taxes the cities ran their schools 28 91 weeks, 
wages $16.89, tax $7.03 on $4,000. The towns 16.03 
weeks, wages $7.08, tax on $4,000, $9.64. New York 
city paid for teachers’ wages a lower rate than the 
average in the twenty- one cities, less than was paid in 
any one of sixteen, about one-hal! the rate paid in the 


be | Villages and in the cities of Binghamton, Cohoes, Long 


Island City, Schenectady, Troy, and 32 per cent. less 
than in Elmira. ‘ 

For all school purposes N. Y. city paid less than the 
average rate in all the cities; less than in any one of 
eighteen, and about half the rate paid ia the villages 
and in Binghamton, Cohoes, Long Island City and 





Troy. The rates in counties and villages differ more 
widely than in the cities, 


Ex- Superintendent Gilmour in his annual report to 
the Legislature stated ‘‘ that the cities taxed themselves 
for maintenance of their public schools more than four 
times the amount they received from the State; the 
rural districts raised by tax less than twice that which 
was apportioned to them from the State's bounty.” 

His statements are true, they look well on paper, and 
an oral recital of them sounds well for the cities, yet 
facts show that the towns paid for all the school pur- 
poses a rafe of tax (not *‘ amount,” but rate) greater 
thon the cities by 26 per cent., and had poorer schools 
and seven weeks less schooling. " 

In the matter of teachers’ wages, the towns paid a 
rate greater by 37 per cent., and many of the teachers 
worked at unreasonably low prices, and during but one 
or two short terms in a year. If boch classes of schools 
had been run the same lengih of time, at the ~am» rate 
of wages, the town schools would bave cost 490 per 
cent. more, or nearly six t.mes the rate paid in the 
cities. 

If the teachers’ wages had been raised + holly by 
State tax, it would have been asaving to the toxns of 
over one and a quarter million dollars ; and while thus 
paying equal rates of taxation, the 453,000 children in 
the cities would have had seven weeks more schooling 
than. the 588,000 children in the town schools, and in 
far superior schools 

The towns last year paid equal rates with the cities 
on the three millions for free canals, from which more 
than half the counties and three quarters of the school 
districts received comparatively little or no benefit ; 
which expense, it seems to me, sould be more justly 
borne by the general government. The towns also paid 
equally on tlhe three millions for general purposes, in- 
cluding a building fund towards the twenty million 
mammoth capitol, the expenses of the Adirondack 
survey, and running public affairs on the broad gauge 
metropolitan plan. But when we leave the canal and 
the forests, in which N. Y. city is more particularly io- 
terested and step into the Nursery of the great Empire 
State to train a million and a half of children for future 
intelligent citizenship, then from the sparsely settled 
regions of the State extend our hands to the more favor- 
ed portions askinz aid—pleading not in beggarly tones, 
but simply asking equal taxation for 28 weeks schovol- 
ing, knowing that io the rural districts we must neces- 
sari‘y have poorer schools—there comes from the 
mountains of wealtb in the Worid’s Great Metropolis a 
taunting and autocratic ‘*‘ No?” and Wall street joins in 
a dispatch to the representatives of the 800,000 country 
children to go back into the eleven thousand school 
districts and raise 75 per cent. of all school monies by 
local taxes, enter into a continuous warfare concerning 
text books, district boundaries, teachers’ wages, —using 
library money to lighten taxes, and letting excessive 
local taxation cause enmities among neighbors. 

In response it is asked, as the property of the State 
must educate the childen, what souad reason can be 
given why its aggregation in cities shall relieve it from 
paying as much on the dollar for educational purpos s 
as is d by the more thinly diffused wealth of the 
country? Can it be a greater hardship for N. Y. city 
to aid Binghamton, than for a wealthy county to aid a 

rer? And ineither case is the injustice greater 
than for a wealthy individual to be taxed for the benetit 
of another, especially when the tormer has no children 
of his own to educate? It has been fully demonstrated 
by the laws of social science that educauon is a com- 
mon concern and inoterest,—that the vice and crime 
which it is intended to prevent are hedged in by no 
district, town, or county lines. The incendiary who 
lays in ashes the wealth of cities, may come from the 
country ; while it is in the wards of cities that the wily 
politician finds votes against decency and Christian 
civilization : where ignorance means exposure t» vice 
and corrupton, poisoning the home and making good 
government impossible. 

Senator Thomas, in discussion recently on the pr - 
posed prohibition amendment, stated that * the liquor 
traffic cost the state annually over one hundicd and 
fifty-two million dollars to produce murder, outrage, 
rapine, crime in every form, pauperism, dire, dreadiul 
want, physical impairment, decay, de-truction, mental 
enfeeblement, madness and idiccy. The am« ndment 
failed to pass to the people for a verdict, and the Legi-- 
lature enacted a law making “‘ Physiology and Hygiene 
with special reference to the effects of aicoholic drinks, 
stimulants and narcotics upon the human system, a 
regular study in all schools supported by public money 
or under State control.” Would it not be well if the 
same authority had, by high tariff on liquors, furnished 
the children between tue ages of eight and fifteen with 
the text-books on this sutject,aud thas have let the 
traffic, Haman-like, build its own gallows ? 
Massachusetts lately passed a law iaaking text-books 
free and causing a uniformity in each town. New 
York might act not unwisely to take a hiot from her 
neighbor in cau:ing a unif »rmity in towns, at least. 


From a business standpoint the money expended in 
the rural districts greatly fails of its object because of 
a lack of uniformity in text-bouks, and because of 
poorly paid, untraive!, incompetent teachers, licensed 
at the bidding of over-burdened local taxpayers. 

In corroborati-n of the foregoing, the following state- 
ment as reported to have been made by ex-Superin- 
tendent Gumveur while atteading the National Assovia- 
tion at Baltimore, is cited : Of every dollar that this 
State expends for public education, seventy-five cents 
is wasted, because we have not learned to conduct our 
educational affairs upon a business basis.” 

Whatever defects our school system may possess, in 
my opinion prudence dictates that a system of schools 
long , Should not be changed for light and 
transient reasons; also experience shows mankind 





more disposed to suffer while evils are sufferable, than 
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to right themselves by abolishing the forms to which 
they are accustomed. But who Saree question that the 
time is fully come when taxpayers have the right, as 
the property of the State must educate the children, to 
demand that the taxes shall be made more itable by 
increasing the rate of state tax until the public 

is sufficient to pay fair wages to teachers for at least 
weeks in most of the districts ? 

It is urged by some that N. Y. City is already over- 
burdened with debt, and should be relieved from fur- 
ther increase of the rate of state tax for support of 
schools. The Commissioners appointed by Governor 
Tilden in 1875, to devise a plan for the government of 
cities, say: ‘‘In truth, the public debt of the city of 
New York, or the larger part of it, represents a vast 
aggregation of moneys wasted, embezzled, or misap- 

lied.” 


Must the country be unjustly taxed for educational 
pur because of maladministration in cities? As 
well, and with greater consistency, might the five hun- 
dred bonded towns, of the nine hundred and thirty- 
three towns of the State, oppose an increase on the 
grounds that some of them are already bonded from 4 
to + of their real value. 

he demand for an increase of State tax one-half 
mill or so, is no more a signal for war between cities 
and towns, than an effort put forth to protect the 
human body is a signal for war among its members. 
Can the head choose whether or not it will feel the dis- 
ease that attacks the feet? Does the poison injected 
into one member fail to infuse itself through all? Can 
N. Y. city, the tinancial head, choose whether or not it 
will feel the disease of unjust district taxation, while 
the towns constitute the very backbone and sinew of 
the great body corporate of the State ? 

The pulsation of commerce, the click of the electric 
telegraph, the hum of the printing press, the voice of 
history answer, ‘‘ No!” Living in the sunlight of edu- 
cational blessings bequeathed us, it is our duty to add 
new rays, by having universal education so supported 
by taxes that still richer benedictions will fall upon the 
children of to-day and upon generations yet to be. 





HOW FAR SHALL I HELP THE PUPIL. 





It is always a very difficult question for the 
teacher to settle “‘ How far shall I help the pupil, 
and how far shall the pupil be required to help 
himself?” The teaching of nature would seem tc 
indicate that the pupil should be taught mainly to 
depend on his own resources. This, too, I think, is 
the teaching of common sense. Whatever is 
learned should be so thoroughly learned that the 
next and higher step may be comparatively easy. 
And the teacher should always inquire when he is 
about to dismiss one subject, whether the class un- 
derstands it so well that they can go on to the next. 
He may, indeed, sometimes give a word of sugges- 
tion during the preparation of a lesson, and by a 
seasonable hint save the scholar the needless loss 
of much time. 

But it is a very great evil if the pupils acquire 
the habit of running to the teacher as soon asa 
slight difficulty presents itself, to request him to 
remove it. Some teachers, when this happens, 
will send the scholar to his seat with a reproof, 
perhaps, while others, with a mistaken kindness, 
will answer the question or solve the problem 
themselves, as the shortest way of getting rid of 
it. Both these cases are generally wrong. The in- 
quirer should never be frowned upon; this may 
discourage him. He should not be relieved from 
labor, as this will diminish his self-reliance with- 
out enlightening him, for whatever is done for a 
scholar without his having studied closely upon it 
himself, makes but a feeble impression upon him, 
and is soon forgotten. 

The true way is, neither discourage inquiry nor 
answer the question for the pupil. Converse with 
the scholar a little as to the principles involved in 
the question; refer him to principles which he has 
before learned and now lost sight of; perhaps call 
his attention to some rule or explanation before 
given to the class; go just as far as to enlighten 
him a little, and put him on the scent, then leave 
him to achieve the victory himself. There is a 
great satisfaction in discévering a difficult thing 

for one’s self, and the teacher does the scholar a 
lasting injury who takes this pleasure from him. 
The teacher should be simply suggestive, but 
should never take the glory of the victory from 
the scholar by doing his work for him, at least not 


until he has given it a thorough trial himself.—D. 
P. PaGE. 





Work may be too systematic. A school run b 
a program, unless there is a soul and spirit in it, is 
run by a machine, and a ine never has and 


HOW TO PLANT TREES. 


By Supt. J. B. PEASLEE. 


Location.—The tree must be adapted to the soil 
which is to become its new home. It would be 
useless to plant a weeping willow or a swamp cy- 
press on a high, dry, and stony hill. None of the 
genera which naturally select elevated and dry lo- 
calities should be planted in low and swampy 
grounds. The constituents of the soil may vary 
greatly, but the constant supply of moisture in the 
new locality should vary but little from that in 
which the tree to be transplanted originally grew. 
Any kind of tree whose stump sprouts freely 
after its trunk has been cut away will grow readily 
after transplanting, if the work has been properly 
done at the right time. 
Selecting.—Small trees do better than large ones, 
and it is better to be to the trouble of taking care 
of them one or two years longer than to have them 
grow too long in the nursery row. Trees grown on 
good soil are better than from poor soil. They 
have more and better roots, and are in better con- 
dition to grow in their new location. Of course, it 
is not desirable that the soil where they have 
grown should be so rich as to produce such a 
growth that the wood will not properly ripen, but 
sufficient to make a strong, healthy tree. A tree 
in poor soil has weak, spindling, feeble branches, 
and, like a starved animal, takes a long time to re- 
cover, even when placed in better soil with better 
feeding. ‘ 
Cautions.—At the outset it is necessary to bear 
in mind that the tree is a living body, and that the 
process of removal interferes with its functions, 
and when it is displaced from the ground, causing 
an arrest of the circulation that is constantly going 
on between the tree and the soil, a severe shock is 
sustained. Every root-fiber destroyed lessens by so 
much the chances of success, and when a greater 
portion of these are gone, the tree is forced to de- 
pend on its own vitality to supply a new set of 
rootlets before growth can take place. When the 
tree is out of the ground, exposure to the sun or 
drying winds will cause evaporation, which is very 
detrimental to the tree, and is a common cause of 
failure, and one which is often overlooked. If, 
however, the tree has become shriveled and dried, 
vitality may often be restored by burying the 
whole tree for a few days in moist soil; but it is far 
better not to have it get into cundition to need 
any such remedy, which at best can not restore 
the tree to its original condition. 
Planting.—The place a tree is to be set in should 
be thoroughly prepared by spading up the soil to the 
depth of two feet or more;* then filling up with 
loose, rich soil to the proper height. The treemay 
now be set into the place prepared for it. Thesur- 
face of the fine soil upon which you set the tree 
should be adapted to the inequalivy of the roots, so 
that the tree will stand erect and alone. While the 
fine soil is being sifted upon the roots, the tree 
should be churned up and down with a gentle mo- 
tion, so there be left no empty space under and 
around the roots. A pail of water should now be 
poured on the soil about the roots (this should be 
done with watering-can or sprinkler), so as to in- 
sure their close embrace and to afford some food 
for the fasting tree. 
The soil should not be heaped up around the tree, 
but pressed down, not too firmly, to the level 
of the surrounding surface. 
The ash, the oak, the chestnut, the hickory. the 


al] respond readily to the above treatment. 

In case it is very dry at the time of planting, it 
is a good plan to puddle the soil around the roots, 
always covering with dry earth. In this way 
moisture will be retained for along time. Avoid 
too deep planting. The roots must not be placed 
beyond the action of the air; about the depth they 
were in before removed, or a very little deeper. 
The roots of young trees grow near the surface, 


*Note.—In sandy soil or in drained ground this 
do, but in clayey soil the hole must not be d 





never will become a teacher, 


too deep. as it forms a reservoir of w w 
i ill the tree. } eed 


and the holes should be large enough to allow the 
roots to be extended their full length without 
cramping or bending. When filling, press the 
earth from the first firmly, soas to leave no spaces, 
and have it compact about the roots, The soil must 
be finely pulverized and no lumps be allowed in 


the filling. It will be necessary to use the hand to 


place the soil in spaces where the spade can not 0. 
The time of setting.—The proper time is the 
Spring, when the soil has settled and become warm, 
so that trees upon being removed begin to start. 
Earlier than this is not so well, for the sooner the 
tree begins to grow after being set the more likely 
to do well. Evergreens often succeed well planted 
in August; still we would rather tisk them in the 
Spring, just as they are ready to grow. When you 
would plant early potatoes is a good time to plant 
trees. Evergreens are the most sensitive of any 
to drying while being removed, and if once allowed 
to become dry it is all-day with them; no amount 
of pains or trouble can restore the lost vitality. 
For this reason they can be removed but short dis- 
tances unless very carefully packed. 


Pruning.—As more or less of the roots are re- 
moved or injured, it is necessary to prune the top 
when transplanted. This has generally been done 
by cutting all the branches back; but a better way 
is to remove a portion of the branches, leaving 
those strong ones that are in position to give the 
tree a well-shaped top. If all the branches are left, 
and the proportion between the tops and roots bal. 
anced by cutting all back, in after-growth some of 
these branches will require to be removed—an in- 
jury, perhaps to the tree. This certainly will ap- 
ply to fruit-trees. Sometimes trees for ornament 
or shade require to be cut back to make a thicker 
top or one more symmetrical. Largé trees are re- 
moved in Winter with a large ball of earth at- 
tached to the root, and, though a heavy job, it is 
the only successful method of doing it. A trench 
can be dug at the proper distance around the tree, 
and filled with coarse litter previous to freezing, 
and also the holes to receive the trees, which will 
much facilitate the labor. 

After large trees are properly transplanted they 
should be staked, to prevent swaying around by 
the wind. When the ground is soft the movement 
of the top creates a displacement of the roots be- 
fore they have taken any hold of the soil, resulting 
in injury or death to the tree. Mulching must not 
be dispensed with. Its object is to keep the soil 
moist until the roots obtain a strong hold. This 
may be overdone. Mulch for shade only. A large 
mass of decaying matter is more hurtful than bene- 
ficial . 





EDUCATIONAL CALENDAR FOR MAY. 





By N. O. WILHELM. 


May 1, 1672.—Joseph Addison born; English author; essayist; 
humorist ; moralist. Also wae born, 1769, 

May 2, 1813.—Chevalier Wickoff, born; author; diplomatist 
and traveler. 

May 3, 1469.—Machiavelli born; a famous Italian statesman. 
Also met II., died 1481 ; called the “Great ;” captured Con- 
stantinople, and conq several nations. 

May 4, 1706,— t born; great American bistorian ; wrote 
“ Conquest of Mexico” and “ Conquest of Peru.” Also Horace 
Mann, born 1796 ; eminent American educator ; 

May 5, 1821.— died; Em rv of France; born in 

. Corsica ; conquered much of urope ; sold Louisiana to 
the United States ; died in exile. 

May 6, 1859.—Humboldt died; German scholar and traveller ; 
wro ” » view of the universe. Also Robespierre, born 
1758; 4 = demagogue ; exercised supreme power during the 

rT. , 


0 e 
May 7, 1816.—John T. Slater born; American philanthropist. 
May 8 1846.—Battle of Palo Alto.’ Also Sir W. Hamilton born, 


Tiny 5; 1805,-Frederie Schiller died ; iltustei t 
— r 3 ious German poe 
May 11, 1871 —Horsohol died «tres 
’ .—He 3a ous astronomer. 
May 12, 1804.—Charies O’Conor born; American lawyer and 


walnut (black and white) , the maple, and the tulip | Jurist. 


u 
13. 1717.—Maria Theresa born; f and 
ae, es ems "— . Queen of Hungary 
14,1686,*—Fahrenheit born ; eminent German natural phil: 
cnoplen; designed the Fahr. thermometer and other philosophical 
May 15, eet. — Denial O’Connell died ; famous Irish orator and 


tor. 
May 26, s1800."Mr Hemens died; an amiable and excellent 
poetess. Also Wm. H. Seward born, 1801; eminent lav- 
and statesman ; war Sec. of State. 

May 17, 1838.*—Tal died ; a celebrated Frenvh diplomat. 
ist ; =net. * jenquage ie given man to consents Gun 
May 864,— wthorne died; famous Ameri 
author ; born in Mass.; wrote the “Scarlet Letter,” and “Marble 
in » 


May 20, 1806.—John Stuart Mill born; eminent English phile~ 
Pe oat Son < Girard born ; hant and 
way 3 ard Onlin. ; Successful merc! 

May %2, 1688.—Alexamder Pope born; popular English poet and 








1798 —Tt 1 : writer 
wuthor of “Bong of the Shir,” “ridge of Sighs etc. 
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vention first met. 
horn; a noted American writer. 
Monk and 


eminence ; wrote on fresh water fish, glaciers, 


. ete, 
May 29, 163").—Charles I1., born ; sadseinnidh. 
May 30, 1431.*—Joan of Arc, burnt; a French heroine ; called 
the * Maid of Orleans.” 
| 1810. Fg od Rm ny os e hom ro ee politician ; 
ran for residency, but was defea’ 
*Authori differ as to date. 4 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
LIVE ANSWERS. 


1. Old horse-shoe nails are employed to make the 
famous steel and twist barrels of fowling-pieces. 

2. The empty space in a kerosene lamp is filled 
with an explosive vapor arising from the oil. If 
this vapor comes in contact with the burning wick, 
as it is very liable to do if the lamp is filled while 
it is burning, an explosion is the result. 

3. The Koh-i-noor diamond, the most famous in 
the world, is in the possession of Queen Victoria. 

4. A mosquito’s bill has a blunt fork at the head, 
from the centre of which projects a sharp lance. 
Two saw-like organs are arranged on either side of 
the lance, and are used tu enlarge the aperture 
madeby the point of it, until the forked bill with 
the capillary arrangement for pumping blood can 
be inserted. It is the sawing process that grates so 
unpleasantly upon the nerves of the victim. 

5, Travellers say that in Arabia there grows a 
plant, the seeds of which produce the same effect 
as laughing gas. 

6. In Cornwall, England, is a pile of granite, 
which from its resemblance to a cheese-press has 
been named the ‘‘cheese-wring.” 

7, Mineral wool or silicate cotton is manufac- 
tured from mineral refuse, or ‘‘slag,” by the ac- 
tion of hot air and jets of steam, which transforms 
it into a light, coherent spongy substance. It 
makes excellent coverings for forcing-beds, wraps 
for water pipes and faucets to protect from frost. 
Placed between the outer and inner surfaces of 


walls, it is a most excellent protection against the 
cold of winter and the heat of summer, and the 
most effective deadener of sound yet discovered. 
The demand for it is constantly increasing. 








For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
LIVE QUESTIONS. 


1. What name is given to an elephant-goad; to 
the catch that stops a clock from striking: dust 
sifted from spices, drugs, etc.; basket work that 
dates are ed in? 

- By what author was small-pox first mention- 

? 


3. Who +vere the Abecedarians? 

4. What bird is named from its fondness for the 
seeds of the thistle? 

5. From what did the idea of the Corinthian cap- 
ital (in architecture) originate. 








THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION, 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE will meet this year at 
Newport, R. L., July 7, 8, and 9, and thousands of 
teachers will hail this choice with dehght, for a more 
suitable locality could hardly have been selected. Its 
great advantages are obvious, as the point for holding 
the national summer institute and the great multitudes 
attending from all parts of the country will combine 
with business an unusual degree of enjoyment. It 
hardly need be said that of the various routes to the 


spot, the Fall River line offers to the traveller the 
strongest attractions in the way of convenience, safety, 
speed, and absolute comfort. 


NEW YORE CITY. 


The caenng ot Go ew Lyceum Theatre, in Fifth Avenue, is 
an event of unusual interest. Theaddition of this theatre to the 
Soe ee ae See 








e 
crv and garish inter York 


ATTENTION comes from interest. Do you remem- 
ber last Sunday’s sermon? Why ? 


8 comfortiag oc nclusion in view of the crude 
ors which greet the eye e inthe majority 








equalled far yeceeel eo rye oe 
i Se eewaser sears ae 
Now is the time to take it. Sold by all druggists, 





FOR THE SCHOLARS. 


For The 8cHOOL JOURNAL 
MEETING OF THE JONESVILLE HISTORY CLUB. 


THE EARLY NEW ENGLAND WARS. 


A DIALOGUE FOR EIGHT CHARACTERS, 


(The mecenhors of the club, each wearing a badge marked, “ J. 
H.C.,” march in and 1 cake bunts tn trent ot the pistineen, The 
President and Secretary sit by a desk on the platform.) 


Pres. [Rising and tapping a bell.] The club will 
please come to order and listen to the secretary’s 
report. 

Sec. |Reading.] A meeting of the Jonesville History 
Club was held in the school building, April 10. After 
the reading of the secretary's report the club proceeed 
to debate upon the question, ‘‘Resolved, That it is better 
to be a citizen of the United States than to have been 
Alexander the Great.” After an earnest discussion, in 
which the members of the club did honor to themselves, 
to Jonesville, and to the United States, the question was 
decided in the affirmative. The executive committee 
then reported that the program for the next meeting 
consists simply of the reading or relation of stories about 
Indians, taken chiefly from United States history. This 
report was accepted, and the meeting adjourned. 

Pres. You have heard the report of the secretary; if 
there is no objection it will be accepted. The club will 

now proceed with the readings. We will listen first to 
Mr. William Fry. 

William, I will read about the “ Visit of Massasoit 
and his party to the English Colonists.” [Reads.] ‘‘ One 
beautiful summer morning, as the Pilgrims were pre- 
parivg for breakfast, they were alarmed at the sight of 
a large party of Indian warriors coming toward their 
log cabins. At their head was Massasoit, the great 
chief; Quadaquim, his brother, and sixty braves male 
up the party. 

‘They were armed with bows and arrows, their faces 
were painted—some black, some white, others red and 
yellow. A part of them were dressed in skins, some 
were nearly naked, and all of them were tall, strong 
men. As the Puritans had lost so many of their num- 
ber by death during their first terrible winter, they 
knew they could not fight; all they could do was to 
make a pretense of getting ready to do so, 

‘**Captain Miles Standish called out his few soldiers in 
sight of the Indians. They marched, halted, wheeled, 
and handled their guns in a very lively way, while the 
captain gave orders in a loud voice. After this dis- 
play, Edward Winslow ventured to approach the 
Indians. 

‘* He took with him a pair of knives, a copper chain, 
anda jewel for Massasoit, and a knife and jewel for 
his brother; for the party he took biscuits and butter 
and a pot of ‘strong water.’ These were all received 
very politely, and then Massasoit, with twenty chosen 
braves, went forward to be received by Captain Stan- 
dish and the Governor of the colony. After a military 
salute and kissing of hands, they marched with the 
music of a drum and trumpet to an unfinished house, 
which had been selected for their reception. A large 
green rug and some cushions had been laid down for 
the great chief; and then, with Samoset for an inter- 
preter, Massasoit told them why he had come.” 

Henry. Mr. President. 

Pres. Mr. Henry Wilson. 

Henry. If it is in order, I would like to ask a ques- 
tion. 

Pres. Mr. William Fry has the floor, but if he is will- 
ing you may put your question. 

William. I am perfectly willing, Mr. President. 

Henry. This Samoset, I understand, was an Indian. 
Pray how did be know enough about the English lan- 
guage to act as an interpreter? 

Charles. Mr. President I think I can answer the ques- 
tion. [The president bows, and Charles relates. | 

“‘A few years before the landing of the Pilgrims, a 
French ship went ashore on Cape Cod, and the Indians 
cruelly put to death all on board except one man, an 
Englishman, who was kept by them as acaptive. One 
day he told them that the Great Spirit would punish 
them for killing the white men, and give their land to 
others ; but they laughed at him, and said the Great 
Spirit did not want to punish such a brave nation 
theirs. Soon after this a fatal sickness swept the great- | 20W 
er part of the tribes away, so that, from nearly three 
thousand, there was only a few hundred left. After 
this the Englishman was looked upon with great rever- 
ence, and some of the Indians learned to speak his 








Wilham, *‘ Massasvit told then: that the Great Spirit 
had been angry with him, and had taken away nearly 
all his nation, and he had promised that if he would 
spare them, he would go on a pilgrimage to the Eng- 
lishmen, and make a treaty of peace that should not be 
broken. 

“This was just what the colonists wanted, and so, in 
this log cabiu, a treaty of peace was made and signed 
between Massasoit and the colonists which lasted for 
more than forty years.” 

Frank. Mr. President, I have found a little incident 
about Samoset, which I will offer if the club wish to 
hear it. 

Pres, I will take the responsibility of saying that the 
club will hear it with pleasure. 

Frank, Just a short time before the visit of Massasoit, 
the colonists were startled by seeing a large Indian 
boldly enter the settlement. He stretched out both 
hands and said, in broken English: ‘‘ Welcome, Eng- 
lishmen! Welcome, Englishmen !” 

This was Samoset, who had been sent to the colony 
by Massasoit to announce his coming. 

James. Mr. President, I have a short incident about 
Massasoit to relate. [The president bows, and James 
proceeds.| At one time, after the treaty, Massasoit was 
very sick, and the Puritans heard of it. Sv they sent 
some of their number to visit him, and they found the 
famous medicine-men trying to cure him with their 
dances and hideous noises. The Puritan doctor gave 
him a simple remedy that relieved him at once, and in 
a few days he was as well as ever. Massasoit never for- 
got this kind act. 

Richard. Mr. President, I can add a fact or two about 
Massasoit. He wasa noble old Indian, and was loved 
and reverenced by all the tribes that knew him, He had 
great influence over them, and after the treaty he used 
it in behalf of the Puritans. The result was that ninety 
less powerful chiefs made treaties of peace with the 
English. The only hostile one was Canonicus, chief of 
a small, savage tribe. In reply to Massasvit’s invita- 
tion he sent to Governor Bradford a bundle of arrows 
tied together with a rattlesnake’s skin—the Indian's 
declaration of war. 

Governor Bradford responded by returning the skin 
filled with powder and shot. The chief thought this 
Was some fatal charm belonging to the white men, and 
dared not touch it. It was sent round from village to 
village, no one daring to keep it, and finally found its 
way back to the colony. 


After that Canonicus decided to sign the treaty of 
peace, 
Pres. The time has now arrived at which, in accord- 


ance with our constitution, we must adjourn. Are the 
executive committee ready to report a program for the 
next meeting? 

John. The committee would report that as this inter- 
esting subject hes not been exhausted, it be continued 
at the next meeting. 

William. I move that the report be accepted. 

Henry. I second the motion. 

[The president puts the motion, and all vote in favor, 
The club then adjourns, and all pass out. | 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





The first blow in Afghanistan was struck by the Russians March 
30, ia an attack upon the Afghan outposts at Penjdeh. The news 
aroused great excitement in land, and hastened the prepara- 
tions for war. 

Gen. Wolseley, accompanied by his personal staff, arrived at 
Cairo, April 11. He says he has no idea of abandoning his inten- 

tion of recapturt Khertoum in the autumn. It is reported that 
a rebellion aga'ns' the Mahdi is spreading. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales are visiting Treland, and re- 
ceive a warm welcome A the majority wherever they c.f 
te of the attem o get up hostile demonstrations. 
ters at Cork broke yt" the police lines upon the arrive! 
of the Prince, with augasess intentions of violence, but were 
driven buck by the pol 
The Dominion | ye were within aw miles of —y +4 
ril 13, and making g They expect to reac 
pe OL woes the all-breeds are stationed, in a few 


arrangements for peace between yy and China seem 

to be progressing favorably. An armistice has been signed an‘ 
the Chinese forces in Tonquin have received orders to cease hose 
“ie epidemic said to be Asiatic cholera has broken out at Ja- 
tiva, Forty new cases and twenty deaths were reported 


AD Tairs are quieting down at Panama. It is thought that the 
marines sent from New York will be returned in a couple of 
weeks. 


The reports of Gen. Barrios’ death have been confirmed and 
his successor installed Honduras has signed a treaty of peace 
with San Salvador, and has joined the alliance against Gua- 
temala. 


at jury in the Fish trial brought in a verdict “ guilty, and 

prime movers in the disastrous Grant & Ward failures 

occupy cells in the same building. Justice has not yet departed 
orld. 

by Grant's condition for the past few days bas been slightly 


April 13 an accident sept that raised a storm of indig- 

houses, such as has been go- 

p so rapidly and so recklessly in New York of late. Eight 

otuies fimecy buildings, in process of construction, peed, 

ah a orkmen. The contractor is notorious for 

his ard of building and —z laws, and his evasion of 
escape punisamen' 


He is not likely to t very easly 


F 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





NEW BOOKS. 


THE ADVENTURES OF TIMI/S TERRYSTONE. By Oliver 
Bell Bunce. New.York: D. Appleton & Co. Cloth, 
$1.00 ; paper, 50 cts. 

Readers that come first upon the author's distinct | 
avowal in the preface to the effect that these advent- | 
ures are not of the doughty sort, will perhaps be inclin- | 
ed to wonder in what the attraction of the story can | 
consist, but any such doubting ones will not have far | 
to read before the interest of this unpretentious narra- | 
tive becomes apparent. The hero of the tale is sur- | 
rounded from boyhood with an atmosphere, though | 
humble and quiet, that is decidedly romantic. He is | 








pupils of an advanced grade, yet every point has been 
set forth perspicuously and intelligibly. 

Exercises have been introduced throughout, which 
will insure the proper understanding of what has been 
learned. The careful revision that the book has under- 
gone embraces valuable additions to many chapters of 
the previous editions, and much that is entirely new. 
| Composition is now receiving a large share of attention 
| in our schools, and this is a timely revision of a work 
| so long a standard on the subject. 

NaTIonaL ACADEMY Notes. Edited by Charles M. 
Kurtz. New York : Cassell & Co. 50 cts. 

This includes. as usual, a complete catalogue of the 
sixtieth spring exhibition. It embraces 95 illustrations, 
mostly reproduced from drawings by the artists ; per- 





blessed, or shall we say cursed, with a susceptible heart sonal notices of the artists whose works are reproduced, 
and uncommon attractions for the susceptible hearts of , together with a plan of the Academy building and dia- 
the other sex, and it would seem to be mainly owing grams of the galleries. There are also incorporated 
to this fact that he is entangled in a curious complica- | some facts concerning the membership and government 
tion of events, which bring him considerable misery as of the Academy, and a short account of some of the 
well as a deal of happiness, in all of which the reader | early Acadewicians, is published in a supplementary 
cannot withhold his sympathy while not yet altogether | porti nof the book. Also, for the convenience of stran- 
exonerating the hero, as indeed he does not attempt to| 2ers, a supplementary chapter is devoted to a brief 


exonerate himself. His backslidings are mainly such 
as might well be pardoned by a sinful generation, and 
his virtues those that might be profitably imitated by 


corsideratiun of some of the art attract ons of the city, 
and the means of obtaining access to them. The book is 
in itself a pleasure to look at, and constitutes a com- 


the most exemplary. The other characters show a deal | plet» and charming souvenir of the Exhibition. 
of sprightliness and a fresh, hearty humanity that isen-| THe BLack Deata; an Account of the Great Pestilence 
tirely pleasing. Mr. and Mrs, Alford—particularly the | of the Fourteenth Century. By J. F. C. Hecker. New 
latter—win their way at once to the reader's heart; he! York : J. Fitzgerald. 15 cts. 
is as easily captivated by Janette So ners, the actress,! Hecker’s Memoir is the standard authority on the 
as was the tender-hearted Timias; equally charmed | history of the Black Death, doubtles;: t'.e most destruc- 
with the gentle Quaker maiden ; amused at the impetu- | tive pestilence that has ever scourged the human race. 
ous Rosina ; and listens with a like atteation to the | Its victims are reckoned tofhave exceeded fifty millions 
philosophic observations of Philip Giles. ‘of people. In China 13,000,000 are said .o have died, 
Beside the tho isands that will be delighted with the | and io the rest of the East nearly 24,000,000. In Europe, 
story, many will take especial pleasure ia the conversa-| London al ne lust ovr 100,000 svuls, or considerably 
tions between the two peripatetic philosophers, im | more than one half of its population: the proportionate 
which are discussed the always faszinating proble ns of | | loss of Italy was the same, about one half: aud Ger- 
art and love with a liveliness and point that might pat- | | many is calculated to have lost one million and a quarter. 
uratly be expected fru n the author of “ Dont!" And | | Ou a moderate calculation, it may be assumed that the 
in this connection we presume to make an aldition to | victims of the Black Death in Europe oumbered 25,- 
the proscriptions m general of that popular brochure : 000,000. In view of the expected cholera visitation 
namely : ‘Don’t fail to read ‘ Timias Terrystone.’ ” | ‘this work will have special interest at present. 


METHops or TEacHING History. By A. D, White,| CHINESE GORDON: THE UNCROWNED KING. By Laura 
W. F. Allen, and others. Edited by G. Stanley Hall. lo. Holloway. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 
Boston : Ginn, Heath & Co. $1.50. This is a handsome ribbon-tied book compiled ‘rom 

This book was intended to be the first of a series de- |; Gordon's private letters, giving his sentiments regard- 
voted to methods of teachnz, one volume of which | 1% life, duty. religion, and responsibilities. A portrait 
was to be occupied with each of the more important | of Gordon, in mourning bord-1, adorns the cover. 


branches of instructiv: in grammar and high schools. | MAGAZINES. 

The design in the present volume is t> present the! The Quiver for May is particularly noticeable in many 
modes of instruction employed by eminent specialists, | rezpects. The eirnestness +» al! the writers is. a strik- 
not as syst2 matic t eatises aiming to be ultimate and |ing feature. In the paper on “* Sunday-School Ad- 
absolute, but ia a form calcilated to be of the most | dresses” we tin! mucl: that is worthy of putting into 
practical utility to teachers. The book includes eigh-| practice. In ** Temper—Good and Bad,” the Rev. R. 
teen papers o1—political economy, archeological in-| H. Lovell says some wise words that should make all 
struction, the use of a public library, advice to an inex-| persons, whether their temper be god or bad, stop and 
perienced teacher, gradation and the topical method, | reflect. ‘A Plea for Public Play-Grouads” will find an 
special methods of histortcal study, and a bibliography auswer in every heart that throbs under city smoke. 
of church history; beside there is Col. Higginson’s pa-! Dr. John Stoughton continnes his ** Sunday Thoughts 
per, asking “* Why do children dislike history ?’ The|in Other Lands,” and this month takes us with him to 
editor, in his introduction, says : ‘‘The high educational Dresden, where he -tan is m awe before the Sistine Ma- 
value of history is to» great t» be left to teachers who donna and other world-famous paintings. The fiction 
merely hear recitati ns, keeping the finger on the place | of this number is as bright as usual. The serials in- 
in the text book, and only asking the questions conven- | crcase in interest, while the uew stories open up fresh 
iently printed for them in the margin or back of the | attractions. Illustrations abound, while music and 
book--teachers too, wh» know thac their present method | poetry are judiciously sprinkled through its pages. 


is a good illustration of how history ought not to be | The editiors of the Century Magazine are now so 





taught, and who would d> better if oppor.unity were | large, that it has become necessary either tu go to press | igs¢ 


afforded them.” It is almost superfluous to say that | at an earlier date, or postpone the day of issue. The 
papers on such subjects by the minds here represented | jatter alternative has been accepted. The Apri! number, 
are of inestimable value to all teachers and students of | the edition of which was 225,000, was «elayed until the 
history. 25t of March. The May number - edition, 250,000—will 
ADVANCED COURSE OF COMPOSITION AND RueETortc, | be issued on the 13t day of May. Future numbers will 
G. P. Quackenbos, IL,D, Revised and corrected by | be issued on the Ist day of the month of date. 
John D. Quackenbos. A.M.,M.D. New York:D.Apple-| The English Illustrated Mag»zine for April salutes 
ton & Co. the reader's eye with a frontispiece engraving by The- 
The author's First Lessons in Composition was re-| odor Knesing, from Alma Tadema’s picture, ‘The Ba- 
ceived with so much public favor, that there has cer- | by’s Lullaby.” This is followed by chapter III. of the se- 
tainly been good ground for the introduction of the| rial story by Bret Harte, “A Ship of °49.” The illus- 
present work, The volume commences with a condensed | trations are by Hugh Thompson, engraved by J. D. 
history of our tongue, prefaced by a consideration of |Cooper. ‘‘ Highways and Byways” is a profusely illus- 
the origin of language in general. The formation of! trated paper by J. E. Panton, and other coatributions 
the English language having been cunsidered, its words | of strong interest are, ‘‘ Iaterviewed by an Emperor,” 
are treated with reference both to their origin and the! by Archibald Forbes; Hugh Conway’s serial, ‘“‘A Family 
parts they respectively perform in a sentence. Rhetoric | Affair”; and a peculiarly weird picture poem by Walter 
proper constitutes the next division of the work, which | Crane, in which the author blends verse and drawing 
is followed by a consideration of prose composition. with an effect strikingly original. ‘‘An Easter Holi- 
The distinguishing features of the work are clearness | day,” by The Penman ; and “ Imitations of Koumanian 
and simplicity, Though the work was prepared for| Lays” by William Beatty-Kingston are also very inter- 








esting. The ornamental friezes, initial letters, head- 
pieces, etc., that appear throughout the number add 
greatly to its attractiveness. One cannot but feel that 
the magazine is too good for the money, and it is a 
wonder how the publishers can supply it. 


Mind in Nature isa new monthly magazine. Pub- 
lished by the Cosmic Pub. Co., 171 West Washington 
street, Chicago. J. E. Wood, head manager. Among 
its special contributors are many of the most eminen: 
thinkers in the country. 

NOTES. 

Mr. F. Marion Crawtord has placed a new nov! in 
the hands of Messrs. Macmillan & Co. for immediat- 
publication. It is entitled ‘‘ Zoroaster, the Prophet,” 
and the scene is laid in ancient Persia. 


A portrait of General George B. McClellan is the 
frontispiece of the May Century. Among the other en- 
gravings in this number are a full-page picture o{ 
Generals Lee and Jos, E, Johnston, taken together after 
the war, and a full-page portrait of General Grant, from 
a photograph made in 1864. 


Maurice Thompson, the poet and graceful writer of 
out-of-doors prose, has written a novel, called ‘ At 
Love’s Extremes,” which Messrs. Cassell & Company 
will publish in April. The scene of the story is laid in 
the mountains of North Carolina. 


Messrs, T. Y. Crowell & Co. have jin hand for ear!) 
publication, the manuscript of a new serial story b) 
Miss Mary B. Sleight. Edward Eggleston, the well- 
known editor and stury writer, having read the story 
in manuscript, says of it : ‘‘ I do not know that I have 
ever read—certainly rot of late years—-a d'stinctive!y 
religious story that pleased me so much. If I were edit- 
ing a religious paper, I should count it the greates: 
good fortune to secure astory so admirable as a work of 
art, and s.excellent in its spirit aud teachings.” 

Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co. announce that they have 
just concluded arrangements with Rev. Dr. Roswell D. 
Hitcheock. Rev. Dr. Zachary Eddy, and Rev. Lew .- 
W. Mudge, for a new hymn and tune book, Carmin«: 
Sanctorum, to ve c mfined to 600 hy:nns, and to contain 
the cream of the recent Auglican, German, and Ameri- 
can tunes, with the choice.t old and familiar tunes lon. 
loved, and used in the chureh and wedded to the 
hymns. The reduction in number from 1,000 to 600 
hymns is accomplished by weeding out hymns that are 
largely duplicates of each o.her in.substance and ex- 
pression. It wit be a grand marching, fighting book, 
suitably vuicing the courageou; piety of the day! A 
bright and vigorous, cheerful. hopeful, and earnest- 
working book ! It will be issued in editions of hymns 
only, hymns and tunes for church and choir, hymn; 
and tunes for lecture-room and small congregations, 
These editions will be made to sell ai the very lowest pos- 
sible price, commensurate with good work, so as to 
come within the pecuniary reach of all classes and con- 
ditions of people. 


CATALOGUES, REPORTS, ETC., RECEIVED. 


Annual Report of the Louisiana Educational Societ: Tig ont 
ed at a meeting heid at Tulane Hall, on December 8, Hon. 
Louis Bush, President. 

Charter and By-Laws of the Louisiana Educational Society. 
New Orleans. 1884. 

Fifth Annual Catalogue of the Manval Tale Schoo! of 
_ University. St Louis. 1884-5. C. M. Woodward. 

recto 

Repor's of the School Committee and Superintendent of 
ag a of meg Tovn of oe For the year ending Feb 

w. n, Sup 

Ninth Kos! Report 0° the Superintendent of Free Schools of 
the State of Delaware. 1885. Hon. T.N. Williams, State Supt. 
a: d H. C. Carpenier, Ass't S*ate Supt. 

Select Spelling and Pronouncing Lessons. From Appleton's 
School Readers. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Warren Publ'c Schools. Ohio. Mirty-Fourth Annual Report 
ot the Board of ——, For the School Year ending Aug. ‘1, 
. Edwin F. Moulton, Supt. 

Re art of the School Committee of the City of Springfield {o: 
. P. Stone, Supt 

Seenaas of the Pub ic Schools of Delaware Co., Ind, 1884-5 
Issued by order of County Board. J. O. Lewerlen, Co. Surt. 

Charter and By-Laws of the Louisiana Educational Tockety. 
Hon. Louis Bush, Presi-ient. 

The he =. Annual Rep’ rt of the —_—_- Missionary 
Society, Proceedings of the Annual Meeting held in 
— = Mass., Oct. 21-23, 1884. Hon. Wm. B. Washb.rn, LL.D. 

res 
annual R Report of J. T. Prince, Ageut of Mass. Board of Educ: 

on 

Annual Report of the Louisiana Banentioes Restety. Pre- 
sented at a Meeting heid at Tulane Hail, on Dev. 8 

Fitty-Sixth Annual Report of the B: ‘ard ot a of 
Public — to ae ae and Ci y Council of Baltimore, for 
the Com ending ~~ 1884, 

y Leaflets No. MY Ten Great Novels. Suggestions for 
clubs; cad Private Readin. s. 

The Southern Pines, Moore Co., N.C. Ninth Annual Report. 

‘the N. ¥. Society for the Prevention ~4 Cruelty to Children 
Dec. 31, 1883. Elbridge T. Gerry. President. 

Annual Report of the nq School Committee, for tbe 
year 1884-5. Alvin F. Pease, 8 apt 

The “ American Missionary,” . Y. Published by the American 
Missionary Association. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIUNS. 





Imitations and counterfeits have again appeared. Be 
sure that the word “ Horsford’s” is on the wrapper 
None are genuine without i:. 
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THE Kansas Jaw providing for county uniform- 
ity of text-books provides, (1) that the annua 
school meeting of any district may indicate by 
majority vote its desire for county uniformity ; (2) 
that when a majority of all the districts in any 
year vote in favor thereof, the county superintend- 
ent shall call for the seleciion of a county text- 
book board, consisting of one person for each town- 
ship {selected by the school board of that town- 
ship), whose duty it shall be to select and prescribe 
text-books in edch branch of study; (3) that pub- 
lishers shall, before such books are prescribed, file 
with the county superintendent a guaranty of 
price, quality, and permanence of supply, support- 
ed by bond in such sum as the text-book board 
may determine; (4) that the use of the books so 
adopted shall be mandatory; (5) that such text- 
book boards may be selected once in every five 





years; (6) the¢ cities of the first and second class 
may join in this uniformity, at their. option; (7) 
that all districts may take advantage of the pro 
visions of this act. 





A VERY interesting and novel undertaking in the way 
of travel is now in contemplation by Mr. Thomas Stev 
ens, the cyclist, who has lately arrived in Boston at the 
completion of his cycling trip across the continent. He 
proposes to start immediately uponatmp which will 
complete his circuit of the globe on a bicycle. In con- 
versation with a re er he said: *‘ (shall take my 50- 
inch expert Columbia. I shall carry a change of cloth- 
ing, a light rubber coat, and writing materials, all se- 
curely fastened to the machine. I shall depend upon 
purchases en route for needed supplies. I shall ‘sail on 
the steamer City of Chicdgo from New York on April 
9th for Liverpool, whence the forma! start will be made 
May ist. I shall go tu Dover, sail across the Struit to 
Calais, wheel to Paris, through France and-Germany to 
Vienna, through Austria and Turkey, and via the valley 
of the Danube, to Constantinople, cross over to Scutari, 











in Asiatic Turkey, touching at Erzeroum and other 
points in Persia. I expect to reach Teheran, the capital 
of Persia, some time in the fall. Ishall probably winter 
at that city or at Bokhara, Turkestan, resuming my 
journey early in the spring. I shall wheel into the 

hinese engpire, aad attempt to go through the empire, 
via the valley of the Yang-Tse-Kiang, to Shanghai. 
After crossing the Chinese empire, I shall proceed to 
Jupan, and there shall end my wheel ride, having made 
the entire land journey around the globe on a bicycle. 
I shall take steamer for San Francisco, and provably 
stop over one steamer at Sandwich Islands, 1 anticipate 
it will require about 18 moaths, and the entire wheeling 
distance w.ll be 13,000 mules, at least.” 





AMONG the many perivdicals that come to us, few re- 
ceive a more careful perusal than the SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
published by Messrs. E. L. Kellogg & Co., 25 Clinton 
Place, New York. S»faras we can judge, it has no 
superior as a practical help to the teacher; and we do 
not see how any cvascientious educator can do without 
it, There are many so-called educational journals, but 
most of them contain very little matter that can be 
turned to practical use in the school-room.—The Voice. 
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GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
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WE SHALL INAUGURATE THE NEW YEAR 
BY A SPECIAL SALE OF 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
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UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND 


complete in 


books these 


The Forms of W 


cellent paper, bound in neat paper covers. 


Library of Science. 


The publication of our SCIENCE LIBRARY will be! 
welcomed as an event of the highest importance to thousands. 
For the first time it brings within their reach the scholarly pro- 
ductions of the MASTERS in modern science. Each work is 


itself, well printed from good or large type, on ex- 
In cloth-bound 
same works have heretofore been published at 


prices ranging from $1.50 to $3.00 each. 


By JOHN TYNDALL, F.R.S. 
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OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES 
THAN EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 
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SCHOOL JOURNALS. 
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Successor to J. B. WATKINS & CO. 
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held together by it in the convenient form of aj] TING CORS om 
book, which can be kept lying on the reading- Sate ae 1 i ee hh ie 
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‘able. It is made of two white wires joined to- 
sether in the centre, with slides on either end for 
pressing the wires together, thus holding the 
Papers together by pressure without mutilating 
them. We will furnish the nine-inch Binders at 
(he following prices, postpaid : one for 10 cents : 
‘Wo for 20 cents; four f r 30 cents. 
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The number of mortgages negotiated from May 1874, to May 1884; 8,762, 


Total amount of interest earned and paid en the day it matured, 
Number of mortgages matured, 2,091, 


Tota! amount of interest and principal paid at maturity, 


Number of investors in these mortgages 1473; some of them have had 
14 years experience with us; each one can testify that all our representa- 
tions have been fulfilled to the letter. 


not see this advertisement again 
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Publisber’s Department. 


The time for summer schools is fast 
coming upon us, and many teachers, de- 
siring to add to their accomplishments 
and general efficiency, are beginning to 
weigh the various advantages of different 
schools. To such we commend a consid- 
eration of the attractions offered by the 
Saratoga Summer School, whose adver- 
tisement appears on our first The 
locality being the leading inland water- 
ing-place of America, and the school hav- 
ing an assured reputation, with com 
tent instructors, the student attending is 
sure at once to see much that is worth 
seeing, to enjoy himself highly, and reap 
much profit from the studies there pur- 
sued. The department of Modern Lan- 
guages is under the direction of Mr. 
Sigmar M. Stern, director of Stern’s 
School of Languages (of New York Cit s 
that of Elocution and Oratory under 
Edward Brooks, A. M., President of the 
National School ; Kindergarten and Pri- 
mary Teaching under Mr. W. N. Hail- 
mann and Mrs. Endora Hailmann, of La 
Port, Ind. All these instructors have ac- 
quired a national reputation, and the in- 
stitutions over which they preside are 
among the most popular, if not the most 
popular in the country. . 

We understand that Messrs. John Mur- 
phy & Co., of Baltimore, have in pre 
ration a series of school reading abe ¥ 8, 
which are based mainly on a well-known 
English series, the ‘‘ Royal Readers”; and 
that they are edited by Miss Amanda 
Banks. an assistant teacher in one of the 
public schools of Baltimore. 


Of all contrivances for economizing 
space and weight in the manufacture of 
school globes, Betts’s Folding Globe is 
perhaps the most ingenious. It consists 
of a frame-work of steel wire, covered 
with cloth of expressly prepared and dur- 
able material, on which is printed a map 
of the world. This can be expanded or 
collapsed at will like a parasol, and can 
thus be conveniently packed away and 
carried in the hand. It weighs less than 
10 ounces, and its diameter is 15 inches, 
The top end of the axis is provided witha 
ring for suspending by a cord when de- 
sired, and a neat, strong box is provided 
for it when not in use. It is issued from 
te York by A. Lovell & Co., 16 Astor 

ace. 


One of the most successful and popular 
teachers’ agencies of the South is to he 
found at Nashville, Tenn. — Number 
238, Church St.—under the proprietor- 
ship of Mr. S. 8S. Woolwine, whose effici- 
ency in the transaction of business is 

raised in high terms by Prof. J. C. 

rooks, of Paris, Texas. He says: ‘I do 
most cordially recommend the Southern 
School Agency to parties needing teach- 
ers, and to competent teachers wishing 
employment.” 


Stanford’s celebrated wall maps have 
grown greatly in favor with those desir- 
ing a thoroughly excellent and reliable 
map for use in schools. Thes? maps are 
imported only by Harris, Rogers & Co., of 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. The size of 
these maps is 52x60 inches, and teachers 
and school officers ‘will do well to examine 
them before purchasing. 


Drawing is one of the studies that has 
of late years come to receive especial con- 
sideration in our schools, and reliable 
text-books on the subject at a premium. 
It 1s for this reason that we take pleasure 
in calling attention to Prang’s American 
text-books of Art Education. Other pub- 
lications of this company, having im view 
the training of the young to a practical 
familiarity with the worid about them, 
are the Natural History Series ior 
Schools ; the same for children, the trades, 
and occupations, and the Co!or Chart, all 
of which are remarkably well adapted to 
the purpose. For particulars address the 
Prang Educational Co., 7 Park street, 
Boston. 


Many teachers and educators will be in- 
terested to learn that the weil-known 
school furnishers, Baker, Pratt & Co., 
have been succeeded in their business by 
A. H. Andrews & Co., who continue to 
manufacture the celebrated “Triumph ” 
and ‘Paragon ” dovetailed school desks, 
also maps, anatomical, philosophical and 
geographical charts, blackboards, etc., 
and the latest inventions in school appa- 
ratus for every grade of schools. Special 
circulars of pay of the above sent on ap- 

lication to the firm at 19 Bond street, 

ew York. 


School and college societies, and other 
associations are invited to read the card 


of Messrs. John tag & ~" si appearing 
another column. sere 
firm are makers of ae ane sar Bt 
in silver and id, and anyone pending 
for specimen s eet of their styles will 
readily furnished with estimatés. 
Among the books recentl: yam Sa 4 
that oe te 4 Po lar firm, V 
Antwerp, Bragg & oT ttecimnctiand 
New York, may be pe “* White’s /Oral 
Lessons in "Number, " _ nanan and/prac- 
tical guide indispensab le to every teacher 
of arithmetic, and ‘‘ Irish’s Grammar and 
Analysis,’ a complete and full system of 


pe-| diagrams, furnishing a simple and effec- 


tive method of representing #0 the eye the 
relation and dependence of the several 
parts of a sentence, and being at the same 
time a practical key to Harvey’s Gram- 
mar, all the latter’s difficult sentences be- 
ing here most completely ses 





IMPORTANT. 

When yuu visit or leave New York city, save 
Baggage Exprrsmage ressage and Carr | Hire, and 
stop at nt the rand Union Hotel, cprosite Grand 
Central Depot. t room * fitted up at 
a cost of one million doliarcs, at $1 and upwurds 

per day. European Plan. Elevator. a 
copplie’ with the best. Horse Fal 
clevated railroad to all de M i bs can five 
better for less money at Gran Hotel 


than at any other first-class hotel ‘on ‘he city. 

Clark & Maynard, the well-known pub 
lishers, have recently moved to 771 Broad- 
way, corner of Ninth Street. For many 
years they were in Murray St., but their 
business has grown to suc proportions, 
they have been compelled to seek larger 
and more central quanbers, They publish 
the excellent Grammars of Reed and Kel- 
logg, and the well known Historical 
works of Dr. J. J. Anderson, together 
with a large list of other excelient school- 
books. 

The Brockway Teachers’ Agency i in the 
Times Building, Chicago, is one of the 
popular agencies of the West. It supplies 
teachers for public and private schools, 
families, and colleges, and all needing 
such services are advised to send a stamp 
for this Agency’s circular. 

If you have old school books you wish 
to dispose of or desire to make an ex- 
change, you will do wisely to communi- 
cate at once with Wm. H, Keyser & Co., 
10th and Arch streets, Philadelphia, who 
will make an offer for cash or exchange, 
Send them a list with full particulars as 
to condition, etc. 


SSeeeseoeoooosesse 


DYSPEPSIA 


Does not get well of itself; it requires careful, per- 
sistent attention and a remedy that will assist nature 
to throw off the causes and tone up the digestive 
organs till they perform their duties willingly. Mrs. 
Bosworth, of Amherst, N, IL, after trying many 
“sure cures” without benefit, found that 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


hit the nail on the head and restored her to health. 
Among the agonies experienced by the dyspeptic, are 
distress before or after eating, loss of appetite, jrregu- 
larities of the bowels, wind of gas and painin the 
stomach, heart-burn, sour stomach, &c., causing 
mental depression, nervous irritability and sleepless- 
ness. If you are discouraged be of good cheer and try 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, It has cured hundreds, jt will 
cure you if you give ita fair chance. Pre only 
by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. Price $1 
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FOR APRIL 
Opens with a timely poem by Minnie 
Hazella Pierce; followed by by a pleas 
sketch by Wolstan Diaey, entitled “A 4 


ter Home. Succeeding this come a de- 
scription of some of *‘ Guido's Pictures,’ 
by Mary L. Glenn ; an account of “ The 
Times,” by Alex, B. Leeds; one of the se 
ries of ** Short Talks with Girls, “by ttetow 
Adair ; a finely illustrated artic’e 
ing’‘A Boston Idea,” by Arthur L. Hark- 
ness; papers entitled * The Capitcl Li. 
brary,’ by Jean Claude ; “*All the Rage 
by Nat. S. Low. * Notable Birthdays” 
by Untoas Wolcott ; ‘‘Ants,” by Allie 
Rowe ; and “Botany B ay,” by Ls Lizzie Lin- 
holm § ulding ; Crash & Co,” 
ey Edward A. Rand, und 
sineed in two parts, by Mary 
iration,” 1s begun la 
“Tarde Iuapiation . teltyeo page has timely 
‘declamation, and a ‘li n < 
logue by John R. Dennis. _ 
are well remembered, and 
peges are rich with good Pi gan poe 2 
Only 50 cents a year. Address, 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 





25 Clinton Place, New York, 








ing great bri 

skipped along the ties of a western rail- 
way, lantern in hand, and saved a train 
from certain destruction. The state of 
Iowa awarded her a suitable medal for 
her bravery. In this instance it was a 
child who saved the lives of many adulte, 
but as a rale, the life of the child is in the 
hands of older p:-rsons, 

In November, 1883, a little eight-year | 402 
old son of Danish nts was suffering 
with diptheria. The attack was not 
severe, but he did not seem to rall 
after the throat appeared perfectly we'll. 
Nausea, headache and low fever succeed- 
ed the sore throat, and two or three days 
afterwards his lmbs began to sw: 
mysteriously. The skin became very dry, 
vomiting was frequent, nosebleed was per- 


sistent, and nothing would stay in his 


stomach, “ It was evident to our minds,” 
says Mrs. Thomas Schmidt, wife of the 
vice-consul of Denmark, residing at 
Ne'herwood, New Jersey, “that some 
mysterious malady was working ruin in 
his system. Our physician said he had the 
terrible bright’s disease. To our sugges- 
tion that a certain preparation be tned, 
he made no objection. We gave him six 
doses a day, two teaspoonfuls at a dose, 
in sweetened water. It remained upon 
his stomach, and within a week there was 
a marked improvement. The bowels be- 
came regular without the use of cathar- 
tics, and the nausea diminished ; in three 
weeks there was a subsidence of the 
dropsy, and by the middle of May the 
limbs were perfectly normal. 
good appetite, and could take three pints 
of milk daily. By the first of May he 
was up, and though he had spent six 
months in bed, he did not feel particular- 
ly weak. In June he was out, feeling 
perfectly well, and in July he weighed 
eight pounds more than he did before he 
was taken sick. To-day there is only a 
slight unfavorable condition in his sys- 
tem, and the physicians oe we have ev- 
ery reason to believe the child will be per- 
fectly well.” 

Mrs. Schmidt is certainly to be con. 
gratulated on the good resuits which fol- 
lowed the use of Warner's Safe Cure, aad 
she says : “‘ We feel bound to make this 
truly wonderful resulc known, and are 

rfectly willing to have this letter pub- 

ished.” Gratifying as is the 
weenie; it is by no means singular, for 
thousands of children who seemed weak 
and puny, have had their entire nature 
changed, and their future assured by a} i 
prompt use of the same preparation. Such 
disorders are transmitted b inheritance, | vi 
or arise from children’s epidemic diseases, 
the evil effects of which often prove fatal 
in later life. The secret of the ill-health 
of many children is that their kidneys 
and liver are not performing their natu- 
ral work. 

It was a brave feat of the brave girl who 
crossed the swollen stream on the bridge 
to save the lives of the passengers, but it 
is a braver deed, and one worthy of wider 
recognition which, seeing the perils await- 
ing childhood, free from prejudice, with 
a purpose only to save by any effective 
means, preserves to us the lives of our 
children. 
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‘i Joh hn B B. Gough. 
> Imo: of the 
veryone Payot ri =i 
‘a aly aem by Rev i Pry Ri rtplora 
B.D. > It selis at sight. Send for Gigeular. 2 
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TO ADVERTISE oes ivwiciee of 


rs, and a correctly ciousLy 


Tes secure ~~) "hier nation 
as will enable you to sven SUDIG 
ADVERTISING, CHICAGO, OMAS 


T LORD <=> THOM 
WANTED. 


Ina pitching house, a young man for cor- 
regpondeace and office literary work. 
be acquainted with school books and 
—— affairs. College graduate preferred. 
ress 
PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


care School Journal, 
25 Clinton Place, New York. 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Betls of Pure r and Tin for Ch 
Pire Alama, Farena, 





He had a| $18; 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





$8 Madison street, erative in Eater: 
ison 0, 

Branch Office, Allentown, Penn. Prof. 

HORNE, Manager. (Editor | National Benenten: - 


All applicant« in the East 0 or West will have the 
advantage of being registered in both offices with- 
out extra charge. 
“TI like your Association.” 
PROF. J. W. Y; RICH 
Great Falls, x. R. 





American and Foreign 


Teachers’ Agency, 
{introduces to colleges, schools, and families su 
perior Principals. Assistan Tutors 
— ‘on: recommends rood ‘schools to cata in “ 


"MEMS pOUUSED- TOR. 


23 Union Square, New York 


BEST TEACHERS, axo'vonnrc 





AND FOREIGN, 


with Positions. 
Circulars of Good to Parents. 
School Pro rented and sold. 
School Material, etc. 


J. W SCHERMERBORN & CO., 
American School Institute, 7 Bast 14th St., N. Y 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 


Business Transacted in all the States 
and Territories. 

saa of teachers aan 

been supplied in the past. r is Supe 

intendent of the Public Sohools o ‘Allentown, 

and has e prof experience of twenty- -five 

years. Many teachers vented. r now. 
For application form and list of testimonials, address 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
631 Hamilton St., Allentown Pa. 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION ; 


Income earned by filling vacancies. Form for stems: 


pe GENTLEMEN ; Principal for high-School, 
baht . $1500; Protessoe £ for Agricultural 
215000 or mares "Tutor, #1.200 to $1.800; several 
for se hooks, $600 to $1.000. 


: Best v 
and eutvate schools, $400 to $1 000. 
cles now on hand in prospect. 


bare acmegt BUREAU, 2 W. Je St, N. Y. 
VERY, Manage 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 
5,000 TEACHERS 





Old and Reliable. 








several for public 
ny other vacan 
r now for 


"3800 or more ; 





of all grades for tem and permanent 
positions in all parts of the United States. Send 
stamp for circu em further information. 


Address DARTMOUTH BUREAU of EDUCA- 
TION. Hanover, N. H 


SOUTHERN SC SCHOOL AGENCY. 


Prof. J. & Brooxs. § Supt. City Schoo ools, Paris, Texas, 
ah take leasure in stating that I have se- 
a number of teachers through 
hern School Agency, that I have invariably 
left = selection entirely in the hands of the “Pro 
prietor,” and have yet to have an a jeher sent 
me; in Tact though Jeaulgeed to im itions 
monde filled therm. — yy most cord ~— 3 pecom. 
mend t ~~ ern ool Agency ” oom bh nee 

Zn s Wishing em 


pie ment. circulars of information, address 
a4 WoOLwiNeE, Proprietor, 238% Chureh St., Nash 











 Seccena Teachers seeking better po- 
sitions, and Superiritendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are 
invited to apply to Everett O. Fisk, 
Manager of THe Boston TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 
A Tutors, Governesses, Professors. Circulars 
of schools recommended to families * 


schools. (No charge to teuchers until en net! 
f wu furniture for sale; new and secon nd. 
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STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 








ig | : & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH , 3 99 Broadway,near 29th St.,N.Y.- 

278 Fulton 8t., B: 

43 i Eighth 8t., 
LY | omnces ‘33 40 Doane St., Boston. 

No AGENCIES. 
Clean, and ogo bw hy and Garments, 
eal Sabrice, and 

of the moet elaborate style, clcaned oF dyed success 
Gentlemen's 


aden “Table Covers, C 
by Hy — Shades, by ke aap 
cleaned or 
skili‘and most improved « sana having 83° 


we 
tema: ne bey nd ita and uns ua 
v . 


NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 and 7 John St.. N. Y- 
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Wier a 8. foncher asd. Male 
oF For particulars, address, 
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- Ayer's Cherry Pectoral 


Possesses the greatest possible power to heal and control affections of the throat and 
lungs, with absolute safety for children or adults. The experience of years has 
proven it to be of inestimable value as a household medicine, and for professional use. 
Thousands of physicians and families testify to its great worth. Jas. E. Moling, Hil- 


liard, Ohio, writes: “I have used Ayer’s 


Cherry Pectoral in my family for twelve 


* years, and have found that, as a remedy for Coughs, Colds, or Sore Throats, it 


Is Unequaled. 


J. I. Miller, editor of the “ Lutheran 
Home,” Luray, Va., writes: “I advertise 
nothing that I do not know to be good. I 
was saved from the grave, I am sure, by 
the use of Ayer'’s Cherry Pectoral, and 
have recommended it to others with the 
happiest results.” L.J. Addison, M. D., 
Chieago, Ill., writes: “I have never 
found, in thirty-five years of continuous 
study and practice in medicine, any prepa- 
ration of so great value as Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral, for treatment of diseases of the 
throat and Jungs; and I constantly recom- 
mend it to my patients. It not only breaks 
up colds and cures severe coughs, but is 
effective in relieving the most scrious 





bronchial and pulmonary affections.” 


John J. Uhiman, Brooklyn, N.S., writes : 
“ Twelve years ago, I was afflicted with a 
severe bronchial trouble, pronounced by a 
skilful physician to be very dangerous, 
and liable to terminate in Pneumonia. 
After using one bottle of Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral, I found great relief, and an occa- 
sional use of it since that time has, I think, 
extended my life ten years at least.” Mrs. 
V. M. Thebaud, Montreal, Canada, writes : 
“Last spring my daughter was attacked 
by membraneous croup, or diphtheria. 
The doctor prescribed Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral, which cured her of the diphtheria. 
Being still very weak and sick, she began 
taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, which restored * 
her to vigorous health.” 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., (Analytical Chemists), Lowell, Mass. 
For sale by all Druggists. 








THE PILLOW-INHALER | 
ALL-NIGHT INHALATION 
Cures CaTarru, Bron- 
J na and Con- 
) SUMPTION, by i 

Medicated and rains 
) Air to the mucous lini 
of the Nose, Throat 
Lungs ALL-Nicut—eight 
hours out of the twenty- 
Jour—whilst sleeping as 
= usual, and without any 
=~: = discomfort. Perfect] 
(The above Picture shows a person safe and pleasant. Used 

using the Pillew-Inbaler.) the same as an ordinary 


6 pipes or reservoirs in the 
hold the liqu 
the stemach, 














tu 
id and volatile balms. There is no 
no 


the blood 14 a constitutional and locai curt 

at the same time. wae ~ ——_ ever known 
it cures cases apparently beyon pale ope. 

P Alet and Testi ils sent Address, 


al eae 
THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 
1520 Chestnut St. , Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York, 25 East Fourteenth Street. 
Chicago, State and Randolph Streets. 








BraNcues: { 


CALL AT THE DENTAL ROOMS 
—or— 


DR. J. W. STEWART, 


23d Street and 9th Ave., 
4 your teeth are needing 


broken down and sensi’ OS tooth © avonialee. 


Refers to A. M. Kellogg, Rditor SoHOOL JouRWAL 

















INSURANCE. 


Ho“e INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
Office 119 Broad . Sixty-third Semi-Annual 
Statement, January, 





$3,000 000 00 
7,565 v0 


798 64 
1,141,738 91 
UMMARY OF ct 

t’ , 
being 1st Men on sy Es’t o 


Eris he 
THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND 
GLOBE INSURANCE CO., 


45 William St., New Vork. 


Total losses paid in U. 8., $86,600.000, 





Downright Cruelty. 


To permit yourself and family to 

** Suffer !’ 

With sickness when it can be prevented 
and cured so easily 

With Hop Bitters !!! 

ee a great deal of 

*-Trouble !“ from indigestion, so much 
30 that I came near losing my 

Life! 

My trouble always came after eating 
any food— 

However light 
And digestible, 

For two or three hours at a time I had 
to go through the mnost 

Excruciating pains, 

* And the only way I ever got” 

** Relief !” 

Was De throwing up all my stomach 
contained. No one can conceive the pains 
that I had to go through, until 

** At last?” 

I was taken ! ‘“‘So that for three weeks 
I lay in bed and 

Could eat nothing! 

My sufferings were so that I called two 
doctors to give me something that would 
stop the pain ; their 

orts were no good to me. 

At last I heard a good deal 

“ About your Hop Bitters ! 

And determined to try them.” 

Got a bottle—in four hours I took the 
contents of 

One! 

Next day I was out of bed, and have not 
seen a 
** Sick !” 

Hour, f10m the same cause since. 

I have recommended it to hundreds of 
others. You have no such 

* Advocate as I am.”—Geo. Kendall, 
Allston, B »ston, Mass. 

Columbus Advocate, Texas, April 21,’83. 
Dear Editor :—I have tried your Hop Bit- 
ters, and find they are good for any com- 
plaint. The best medicine I ever used in 
my family. H. TALENER. 


2 None ine without a bunch of green 
au on the white label. Sbun all the \- 
quaat with “Hop” or “Hops” in Anny a 
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Wanted Immediately 
On salary and commission Gumiogen exper 
ence © sepretens our interes in ew Yorkand 


E. L. Ki 0O., Box 1608, N. ¥.P. 0. 











SS ——— 
Some one has punctured the absurdities 
of the “Concord phi ” as the 
Emersonians of New England — them- 
selves, with these spear-points of verse. 
Across the moorlands of the Not 
We chase the gruesome When, 
And hunt the Itness of the What 
Through forests of the Then. 
Into the inner consciousness 
We track the crafty Where ; 
We spear the Ergo tough, and beard 
The Ego in his lair. 


With lassoes of the brain we catch 
The Isness of the Was, 

And iv the copses of the Whence 
We hear the Think bees buzz. 

Weclimb the slippery Which bark tree 
To watch the Thusoess roll, 

And psuse betimes in gnostic rhymes 
To woo the Over-Soul. 


——eoe-r 


A LITTLE boy, on returning from Sun- 
day-tchool recently, when asked by his 
mother, ‘‘What was the golden text?” in 
stantly replied, ‘Hold a grater to Solo 
mon’s ear.” For a moment the mothe 
was puzzled, and then could not restrai 
her laughter as the true text came to he 
—-*Behold, a greater than Solomon in 
here.” 











A NEW chin holder, which is pronounced 
the most satisfactory one ever known, 
has been invented for violin players. 
Now, if some inventor will adapt it to 
Congressmea he whole country will rise 
up and vote bim a pension.— Detroit Post 
and Tribune. 





—<~eoe + 


In Canada.—* Well, wife, I suppose we 
ought to call on the Mandelbaums, hadn’t 
we?” “ Yes, dear, 1 suppose so, but they 
are horribly common people ; just think, 
they only stole $13,000.”"—Boston Post. 


_—ee + 








TEACHERS !!! Ease your throat after a 
hard day’s work by using the Ka-ren 
Troche. It will enable you to speak with 
facility. it is a sure cure for Asthma and 
Bronchitis. 5c. All druggists, or C. 5. 
Clarke, Jr., 25 Bond street, N. Y. 

Sar one of our city clergymen on Sun- 
day: ‘If architecture be frozen music 
there will bé terrible noises when some of 
our New England churches thaw out.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


—-o 


Think of it, *hat a Cough or Cold neg- 
lected, may lead to serious consequences ; 
in the early stage of Throat and Lung 
diseases, Madame Porter’s Cough Balsam 
is an invaluable remedy, can be taken by 
the oldest person or youngest child. Is 
safe, reliable and agreeable to the taste. 
Price 25 cents, and in large bottles at 50 
and 75 cts. 

———_— ~e —--— 

‘* THERE are good and bad points about 
this coffee,” said the boarder, in a judicial 
tone. “The good point is that there is 
no chickory in it ; the bad, that there is 
no coffee in it.”--Judy. 














Something for All the Preachers. 

Rev. H. H. Fairall, D D., editor of the 
Towa Methodist, says editorially, in the 
November (1883) number of his paper : 
«We have tested the merits of Ely’s Cream 
Balm, and believe that, by a thorough 
course of treatment, it will cure almost 
every case of Catarrh. Ministers, as a 
class, are afflicted with head and thrvat 
troubles, and Catarrh seems more preva- 
lent than ever. We cannot recommend 
Ely’s Cream Balm too highly.” Nota 
liquid nor a sauff. Applied to nostrils 
with the finger. 





At a boarding school, one evening, a 
young Spaniard, who had just begua the 
study of English grammar, wished to be 
helped to some builed tongue. ‘* Miss,” 
he said to the girl who sat at the opp»site 
side of the table, ‘I will thank you to 
pass me the language. 


No lady of refinument likes to resort to 
superficial devices to supply & becoming 
semblance of her lights the ane It is 
health alone that lights the countenance 
and brings back fresh tints to the faded 
cheek. If anything on earth wiil do this, 
it is Mra. Lydia E. Pinkhim’s Vegetabl. 
Compound, which has already vrought 
health to multitudes with whom all other 
means had failed. 


In is said that D08 drinks water one 
hundred times a day. me geese 
drink water at all.—Drake’s Travelers’ 











Magazine. 


SCHOOL OF METHODS. 


Instruction wil} be given by such well- 
known Educators and Practical Teachers 
as, 

PROF. W. H. PAYNE, 

University of Michigan. 


N. A. CALKINS, 
Supt. Schools, New York. 


N. E. HOLT, 
Instructor of Music, Boston. 


Cc. C. ROUNDS, 
Prin. N. H. State Normal School. 


IOLA ROUNDS, 
Buffalo Norma School. 


THOS. M. BALLIET, 
Cook County Normal School, TH. 


Cc, F. CARROLL, 
Prin. Conn. State Normal School. 
W. 8. PERRY, 
Supervisor Drawing, Worcester, Mass. 


W. 8S. PARKER, 
Master Bennett School, Boston. 
SYLVESTER BROWN, 
Former Supt. Quincy, Mass. 


CHAS. F. ADAMS, 


Mass. Stave Normal School, Worcester. 


8. M. COTE, 
Formerly N. H. State Normal School. 


CHAS, F, KING, 
Lewis School, Boston. 
And othets to be announced, 


SUMMER TERM 


or THE 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


Begins April 20th, 1885. 





NEW CLASSES 
Will be formed for beginners as well as for ad- 
vanced Students in all departments. 
MUS! Voice, Piano, Organ, Violin, Orchestral, 
instruments, harmony, theory & tuning. 


ART Drawing, Painting, Portraiture, Modeling, 
Wood Carving and Embroidery. 


ORATORY Yoce!,"5:Rmawe, Biocution, Dra. 
LANGUAGES French, German and Ita'ian. 
RNGLISH BRANCHE Arithmetic, Algebra, 


Grammar, Rhetoric, 
English Literature and Latin. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE A wel equiped Gymna- 
E » i « Pn 
HONE Ea, sep st 


SUMMER HOME AND INSTRUCTION 


During July and August. 


Classes in sight singing, Church Music, Glees, 
Chorus work, analysis of Symphonies, Lectures 
on music, art and Literature eminentby special- 
ists, concerts, recitals, etc., amounting m all to 


125 hours per term FREE to all regular students 
in any artment. Send for beautifully illus 
trated calendar free to 


E. TOURJEE, Director, 
Franklin 8q., Boste 1, Mase 


- CHAUTAUQUA. 


For full information concerning the CHAUTAU- 
QUA ASSEMBLY for 1885; the SUMMEK SCHOOLS 
of MODERN LANGUAGES; the ACADEMIA of 
LATIN and GREEK ; the CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL 
of HEBREW ; the CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ KE 
TREAT; theC.L. 8. C.; tae TOWN and COUNTRY 
CLUB ; the CH AUTAUQUA SOCIETY of FINE ARTS, 
ete., etc., address 


Dr. J. H. VINCENT, Plainfield, N. J. 


CATARRH oorin 
are gy REAM BALM 












Cleanses the 
Head. Allays 
Inflammation, 
Heals the Sores, 
’ Restoresthe 
Sense of Taste & 
Smell, A quick & 
Positive Cure. 

AY = 


' 
tered. Sample bv mail 10 





cents. Send for circular. 


ELY BROS,, Drucciets, Owego, N.Y 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 
(Reclining.) 
Priceless Boon to 





. those who are up- 





bt iy a 
COMFORT CHAIR OO,, New Haven Cr. 


THE BIGGEST THING OUT. "scm'y.teo 








(ew) EB. NASON & CO., 120 Fulton St, N. ¥ 
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Teachers in Quest of the Best, should Examine Our 


First Book 


oF BoTANY 


By ELIZA A. YOUMANS. 


Designed To Cultivate The O 


bserving Powers Of Children, 


In this book the true obj ctive method is applied y 2 elemen'ary science-teaching. Plants 


and t 


themselves, *re the objects of study. 
n for study 


and o! practical value as a prepara 


Introductory price, 


he know 


“nly > us gained becomes at ooce accurate 
in other depasments of science. 


GA cents. 


Sample copy will be sent, postpaid, for examination, on a iat of intreductory price. 





HENSLOW'S i RES 


Euiza A. YOUMANS. Beautifully colored Six Charts with Key, mounted on Rollers. 


—————— 
Send for our EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE, SPECIAL PRICE Lists, ete. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New 


\York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


Not ened b a@ Manual of ae to 
teria 19 be u the teacher in the instruct 


NEW BOOKS: 


WHITE’S ORAL LESSONS in NUMBER 


By E. E. WHITE, A. M., LL. D, 


but an exhaustive work containing the ma. 
classes in number. 


ND PRACTICAL t GU'DE. p Ghee T) EVERY TEACHER OF ARITHMETIC. 
Sample copy and Introduction price, 60 cts. 





Introduction Price, $1.00. - - 


» Inisn, for sevcral years. The work is now off 
of a sentence,. but as a practical 


sentences of that most populur gra amar (in both 


The preparation of this complete and + tystem of of, Diagrams bas 
not only a as fu 
and effective method of representing tu the eve ~~ ¥ relation and de 


IRISH’S GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS. 


Made easy and eee by DIAGRAMS. 


- Be ap Price, $1.25, 
pied the author, '’. y 
kt a@ simple 
lence of the several parts 
since all the difficu:r 
tions) have been must completely analyzed 


The parsing is also fully indicated by a simple and novel method of notation. 


‘YAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Cincinnati & New York. “"SA°% S2kee, Agents. 





HOW TO STUDY 


U. S. HISTORY. 


A Book to Aid Teacher and Pupil. 


It shows the teacher the best way to teach thejp 
the events on bis miud; Find the prominent tacts te 
interest ; Make history’ the most inte: esting stud, 


Teacher snd upil with enthusiasm and love for 


forms; Directions for Study ; 820 “ Queer Qurids,”’ with Answers; 300 
Enclose 2) cents and receive by; return mail a copy cf 


Cloth, ‘price $1. 


t 


Fini rare points and: bjects of historical 
eer Queries.” ‘* Fi ling 
225 pages; -Blackboard 
view Questions; etc. 


eded ; 
; Use and make “ 
he study of History.” 





CURIOUS COBWEBS, 


a collection cf Quaint. 


to which are not generally known by the «\ erage person. ~Its use wil! 


ueer, and Curious questions upon hosts of every day topics, the answers 


vrouse an interest in any 


school, will lessen the care of the teacher and indyce the pupil to look outside the text book for 


information. 


A. FLANAGAN, 


"Send for Catalogue of Books on Teaching, Games, Sp akers, Report Cards, etc. 


163 Randoiph Street, Chicago. 





UOWPERTHWAIT & Co 


WONROE’'S Readers & Spellers,,; PUBLISHERS, 
#ONROE’S Supplem'y Readers. 
WONROE’S Reading Charts. Peery ey 
Susiness-Standard Copy-Bouk PHILADELPH |. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. |" 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 
POWELL'S Language Series. 
MAGAR'S Mathematics. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. 
@OODRICH'S Child's History. 
ACOYSE’S American Literature. 
t0YSE'S English Literature. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist 
on 9KER $ Arithmetica‘ Charts. | 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


—-_o—_——_ 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SER/&S8. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1, Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 


15 Bromfield st 
BOSTON. 


16 Astor Place 
NEW YORE. 


153 Wabash Av. 
CHICAGO 








2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, combin- 


ing Mental and Written. 


Brooke’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Mauuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 


Montgomery's Nor. Union System Indust. Drawing. 


Lyte’s Bookkeepiag and Blanks 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


No. (G@) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 





* We do amiss to spend seven or eight years | 


paely y comping together so much miserable 
as might be learned otherwise | 
= and delightfully in one year.’ oe 
Viryil, Casar, Horace, Cicero, re md, 
Juvenal, Livy, Homer's fiad, G al Si. Sonn. 
and Xenophon’s Anabasis, cach, @8. 
Clark's Practical and Pr ‘Latin 
meri adapted to the Interlinea: series of rr aioe. 
all other systems. Price, $1.50. 
yy 8 4 Standard S ers, Frost’s Am 
by Pinnock’s School Historiss, L-ords 
School Histortes, Manesca’s French Sertes, etc. 
Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for 
terms ard new catalogue of al] our publications. 


PENMANSHIP ANNOUNCEMENT. 
H. W. ELLSWORTH & WILSON, Publisher, 


Announce the following new writing inventions 
for 1885 as NOW READY 
(J.) Ellsworth’ schirographia ibrato 
applied tor.) A new, nove 
. Le here abe to 
ee ties 
the a kimbo pasion 
5 rice 75 ents each, 
liswortb’s Reversible Writ yzer. 
ent applied for.) This is a new and instructive 
apparatus for illustrating the construetion 
relations of the component parts of letters both 
smali and capital, their ec me 
ment, form ome move- 
men. 8 child ¢ 
coosti uct the jettere ‘of the alphabet in 
tion by simply turning a knob. 
ad 9 a 00. 


ozen, . 
sent 
AJ = 





arm in writ 
$6 00. 


~ | 88 Chambers Street 


ee 
man, andsus- | 


PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 


Publishers and Dealers in! Drawing and 
Artists’ Materials. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Prant’s American Text-Books of Art Edu- 


cation, ASys:em of Draw used in the lead- 
ing Cities o1 the Country. is system has a 
wider adoption than all other apelemns united. 


Prang’s Natura! History Series for Schools. 


Intended to be used as aids for Object Teaching. 


Prang’s Nataral History Series for Children 


asnaee to be used tor Supplementary Read- 
ng. 


-Prang’s Trades and Occupations. 


Splendidly Lliustrated for Object Teaching. 


Prang’s Color Chart. 


For Teaching Color in Primary Schools. 
(ADOPTED BY Boston SCHOOL BOARD.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Prang’s Drawing Models, Prang’s School 
Pencils, Prang’s School Compasses. 


2 For Catalogues and particulars, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 
7 Park Street, Boston, 
180 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, 


BOOKS which Teachers must have 


CHILDREN’S HOUR, 
By Mrs. M. B. C. Stave. Containing Dial es, 
arenes. Motion Songs, Tableaux, Charades, Black 
board Exercises, Juvenile Comedies, etc, for Pri 
mary Schools, Kindergartens, and Juvenile Entor 
tainments. 1'vol., 16mo. boards. Price, 50 cts. 
EXHIBITION Dave. 
By Mrs M. SLaD*. Speeches 
Bi nae Giedca Blackboona” xerciere, ete.. 
pasted to to scholars in the Ccmmon, Grammar, and 
schools, 1 vol., 16mo, 3 Price, 5v cents. 


NATIOWAL KINDERGARTEN SONGS AND 
PLAYS. 


Written ond gettocmns by Sonam Pue>re, 
of Na’ Te Ree dergarten Norma! [nsti 
ashington, D.C. boards 





1 vol., 16mo, 


cts. 
ARADES AND PANTOMIMES. 
, School and Home Entortatqmens ; with ny: 
Onrve Orric, 1 vol.. 1fmo. boards. 
POPULAR AMUSKME 
‘or School and Home, dp additions by Ouiver Cr 
on 1 vol.. 16mo. Priee. 50 cts. 
be INT MEDIATE SPEAKER 
| _ By Prof. J. GumorR i vol.12mo. Price, 75 et 
GI LMORE'S PRIMARY sCcHroOL 


A + 
ted to the orn scholars, by Prof GiL_MerE 
rok, ibeanoupa sent  — paid, on 
colpt of price. - 
HENRY a ba dake & CO., 
5 Franklin St., Boston. 
Agents for Denn ison's poof Send for Catalogue. 


STANDARD READING. 
Exchanged for 
School and College 








S| TEXT-BOOKS. 


New Catalogue containing list of the 


| choicest miscellaneous reading now ready. 


* Send list of your books giving dates, 
condition, etc., and we will submit offer.. 


DANIEL VAN WINKLE, 
New York City. 





il how to study bis lessons ; How to picture |) ; 


COLLEGE SONGS, 
| of the American Colleges. 


BY HENRY RANDALL WAITE. 

' One is tempted to pronounce this the very best 
jcol ection of s ngs extant. If not ti certa‘nly 
inone better of the size exis's. Mr. Waite, who 
has already compiled three Coll Books, 
condenses into this the cream of the other col- 
Jections, and bas te ht together something that 
will be as weleome in évery household, as in 
every college. 

Seventy-four pieces of American, French, Ger- 
man or “ African” origin, nonsensical comic, 
pathetic, musical and |: sparklingly brig 
Price but 50 cents! 


eneEs SINGING Lee of Their Use and Abuse. 
By F. Botume. A short, but importan: eway, with 
valuable advice ee all who are stud voice 
culture. Price 35 cts. 


Send for Lis'sof Easter M 
170 tine Chorals, Anthems, Songs, 


WELS’ $4 MASS (85 cts), and WELS’ MASS of 
ST. CECILIA (65 cts.), new works of great merit. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL HYMNAL, 3y2rvins 


Emerson. 
281 well selected Hymns and about halt as many 
Tunes, ail appropriate and well titted for Devo- 
tional Exercises in Schools. Price 50 cents, $4.80 
= dozen. Mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 
867 Broadway, New 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


“AND ALL HIS WONDROU: LOVE PROCLAIM.” 


WONDROUS LOVE 


Is the Title of the 


NEW SINCINGC BOOK 


By Geo. F. ROOT and C. C. CASE, authors of “* Pugs 


De.icnrt.”’ 

THE WORDS 
Throughout the entire b ok are strong. hejptal 
couraging and full of the * Wondreus Lov 
whose praises they proclaim. 


THE MUSIC 


Is fresh, vigorous, and inspiring, and has the added 
charm of exactly expressing the sentiments of the 
words with which it is associated. It has been es- 

ially prepared to meet the increasing demand for 

right and harmonious music that can be readily 
taken up and learned by the whole schoo 
192 pages. Printed on eleg»nt, bieh finish paper ond 
handsomely bound in boards. rice. 35 cents b 
pail, tpaid ; $3 GO a dozen by express, not ot peeped 

¢ Publishers w ui wall » single sample copy 

i address. pos -paid. for 39 cents. 

Specimen Pages Free. 

Published By 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


TEACHERS. 


Send list or 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


containing 


Boston. 
York. 





ene 


t Him 








OY meee M 
“1S THE BEST IN THE WORLD.” 


The Chickerings have always led in the march 
of improvement in Piano making. Hence their 
various styles of 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 
Pianos have rapidly grown in public estima. 
tion, as is evinced by the number of Chickering 
Pianos sold since the foundation of the house, 
which already exceeds 


SIXTY-EIGHT THOUSAND. 


CHICKERING & SONS. 


O&A 
‘90 Fifth Avenue, 188 Tremont <«: 
NEW YORK BOSTON 


Diagrams ! Diagrams ! Diagrams | 
GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS 


MADE EASY AND ATTRACTIVE BY 


DIAGRAMS, 


The most complete work on grammatical diagrams 
yet published Pit contains 110 of engraved dis- 
about 60) different sentences. comprisiny 4. 

eult sentences ef Har -ey's Grammar (both old 
and new editions), with many notes and explanations; 
also dificult sentences Srom — mmars, and 
Greene’s Anatysis, c several pages of mis 
cellaneous sentences, verbal analysis and parsing. 


y address on’receipt of‘prive, 





Sent prepaid to 
Aaaress the author, 
F. V. IRISH, eepmes Instructor, 
Lima, Allen Co., 0. 
“ Grammar une a} Sues soso Easy and Attrac 
tive by a id the attention of pro- 
——_ ood ceca ef schools.”— 
n YeRoy D Brown, State Commiasioner © 
Common Schoois. 











SPECIAL NUMBERS. 


e 


Sold by all 
dealers in 
Station- 





A04, 1073, 1 | 

















You wish to dispose of and we will make offer 
for Cash or Exchange. 


WM. H. KEYSER & CO., 
10th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia. 


SCHOOL BOOKS, 
| Bought. | Sold. | Exchanged, | 


We have on hand a jarge assortment of School Books 
which we offer especially to hers of private schools 
at low prices. 


ANDERSON SCHOOL BOOK ©O., 
4 Reade Street. N. ¥ 


AGENTS ' WAN TED 
THE Quincy MerHops. 














ever pub- 


Breakfast Cocte 


Warranted absolutely purt 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has ‘hres 
times the strength of Cocos mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Suga, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digeste\ «04 
admirably adapted for invallis 
weil as for perso._‘in health. ~ 

Gold by Grocers everywhere. 


RAKER & CO.. Dorchester, Hass 


ced lady 
1 A = by ‘and literary 
itor. High _ 











The most popular book for 


r teachers ever 
ma Adaress E. L. KBLLoae & Co., 25 Clinton 





St ia 


Pe) 


